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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 


lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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President Eisenhower Replies to Letter 
' Regarding Meeting With Soviet Premier 


White House press release dated October 2 

Following is the text of identical but individual 
replies by President Eisenhower to the communi- 
cation of September 29th received from President 
Nkrumah of Ghana, President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia, President Nasser of the United Arab Re- 
public, President Tito of Yugoslavia, and Prime 
Minister Nehru of India. 

I have received your letter of September 29, in- 
forming me of your intention to submit to the 
current session of the General Assembly a resolu- 
tion calling for a meeting between the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and 
myself. I assure you again that I share the con- 
cern expressed in this communication over the 
present state of international relations, and I 
understand and sympathize with the motives 
which led you to propose this step. 

As President of the United States I have sought 
on every occasion to explore to the full any possi- 
bility for the resolution of outstanding interna- 
tional questions by negotiation. 

Following the refusal last May of the Soviet 
government to participate in the long awaited 
Summit Conference which was to deal with cer- 
tain of these questions, especially disarmament and 
problems arising out of the war, the President of 
France, the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom and I issued a declaration which stated: 
“They remain unshaken in their conviction that 
all outstanding international questions should not 
be settled by threat or the use of force but by 
peaceful means through negotiation. They them- 
selves remain ready to take part in such negotia- 
tions at any suitable time in the future.” ? 

Speaking for the United States this statement 
still holds good. 





‘For text, see BULLETIN of June 6, 1960, p. 905. 
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I have at no time utilized any threats whatsoever 
with reference to any international question. This 
is, I am sure you will agree, a matter of historical 
record. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union far from 
following a comparable policy of restraint ap- 
pears to have undertaken with deliberate intent 
a policy of increasing tension threughout the 
world and in particular of damaging relations 
with the United States. 

Instead of avoiding threats of the use of force, 
the Soviet government has threatened rocket re- 
taliation against many members of the United Na- 
tions including the United States on the pretext of 
contrived and imaginary intentions on the part of 
these countries. While these threats have neces- 
sarily only strengthened our resolve to maintain 
our readiness to deter and, if necessary, to resist 
any aggression, they have nevertheless caused un- 

-asiness throughout the world. 

The Soviet Government has refused any thought 
of an impartial international body to investigate 
the shooting down on July 1 of an aircraft of the 
United States Air Force, and is still holding in- 
communicado two members of its crew. 

The Soviets have unilaterally disrupted the ten- 
nation disarmament talks in Geneva with full 
knowledge that the Western Powers there repre- 
sented were about to submit new proposals which 
took into account those made earlier by the Soviet 
Union.’ 

I believe that a comparison of the international 
behavior of the participants of the Paris Meeting 
since its collapse demonstrates where the responsi- 
bility lies for the increase of international] tension 





* For background, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1960, p. 163; Aug. 8, 
1960, p. 209; and Aug. 15, 1960, p. 235. 
3 Tbid., July 18, 1960, p. 88. 
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and the failure to make any progress in the solu- 
tion of outstanding problems. 

I reiterate what I said in my speech before the 
General Assembly on September 22:4 The United 
States is always ready to undertake serious nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union and other inter- 
ested countries on any unresolved international 
question, and especially in the field of disarma- 
ment. I also pointed out that there are needs for 
great constructive action, for which I have made 
proposals to the General Assembly, that are pri- 
mary in their importance to the peace and prog- 
ress of major areas of the world. However, the 
chief problems in the world today are not due to 
differences between the Soviet Union and the 
United States alone, and therefore are not possible 
of solution on a bilateral basis, 

The questions which are disrupting the world 
at the present time are of immediate and vital con- 
cern to other nations as well. The importance of 
these matters is such as to go beyond personal or 
official relations between any two individuals to 
impede their solution, and I have many times per- 
sonally pledged myself, regardless of every kind of 
personal consideration, to meet with anyone at any- 
time if there is any serious promise of productive 
results. There is nothing in the words or actions 
of the government of the Soviet Union which gives 
me any reason to believe that the meeting you sug- 
gest would hold any such promise. I would not 
wish to participate in a mere gesture which, in 
present circumstances, might convey a thoroughly 
misleading and unfortunate impression to the peo- 
ples of the world. 

If the Soviet Union seriously desires a reduction 
in tensions it can readily pave the way for useful 
negotiations by actions in the United Nations and 
elsewhere. If Soviet representatives should wish 
to discuss concrete measures to reduce tensions my 
representatives, including the Secretary of State, 
are always available for this purpose. Should such 
exploratory discussions reveal that the Soviet 
Union is prepared to return to the path of peaceful 
negotiation with some prospect of fruitful results 
then I personally would be prepared to meet and 
negotiate with the representative of the Soviet 
Government and with the heads of other govern- 
ments as their interests were involved. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. EisennoweEr 


‘ For text, see ibid., Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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British, Australian Prime Ministers 
Meet With President Eisenhower 


JOINT STATEMENT, SEPTEMBER 27 
White House press release dated September 27 


The President of the United States and th 
Prime Minister of Great Britain [Harold My. 
millan] had a breakfast meeting this morning 
starting at 8:00 o’clock in the President’s suite i 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. They were joined x 
9:00 a.m. by the Secretary of State and Britis) 
Foreign Secretary Lord Home. 

The President and the Prime Minister reviewel 
the situation in the General Assembly of tl 
United Nations and considered the policies beg 
pursued by their two countries towards their com: 
mon goal. They were in complete agreement 
to the vital role of the United Nations, particu. 
larly in the Congo crisis and the need to give full 
support to the Secretary-General in his task 
They greatly hope that after a stormy start the 
General Assembly will now be able to concentrate 
on serious, sober and constructive work, notably 
in the matter of disarmament. 


JOINT STATEMENT, OCTOBER 2 


White House press release dated October 2 

The Prime Minister of Australia [R. G. Men- 
zies| met for an hour and a half at the White 
House this morning with the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. They continued the discussion 
of current problems at the United Nations which 
the President and Mr. Macmillan had started in 
New York on Tuesday last. They adjourned their 
meeting at 10:50 a.m. 

All three were agreed in the hope that the Ger- 
eral Assembly will now be able to achieve real 
progress on the problems confronting it, notably 
that of disarmament. 

The United States and British Secretaries of 
State plan to meet again this afternoon at the 
British Embassy at 2:30 to carry forward the 
review of certain of the points under discussion 
this morning. 
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by Under Secretary Dillon* 


Iam deeply honored to participate in this 80th 
anniversary of the Polish National Alliance, 
which has a proud history of service to its wide- 
spread membership and of patriotic dedication to 
the best interests of our country. Your untiring 
efforts to help keep the flame of liberty burning 
brightly in the hearts of the courageous people of 
Poland command the admiration of all your fellow 
Americans. 

A major factor influencing present-day Polish- 
American relations is the friendship which has 
existed between our peoples since the days of the 
American Revolution. This friendship has been 
enhanced over the years by a large emigration to 
our shores of Poles who, as welcome and respected 
members of the American community, have broad- 
ened the ties between our two nations. Indeed, it 
is difficult to find a Pole without a relative in Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, or here in Chicago. 

American policy toward Poland reflects these 

ties, as well as our continuing interest in the wel- 
fare of the Polish people. We have advanced sub- 
stantial credits for the purchase of our surplus 
agricultural commodities and, in more limited 
anounts, for the purchase of other necessities. 
These arrangements have brought great benefits 
tothe Polish people. For example, in recent years 
we have extended credits to buy polio vaccine 
which has been used, together with privately do- 
nated American supplies, to immunize about 3 mil- 
lion Polish children. 
“We favor increased trade with Poland. We 
encourage expanded educational, informational, 
cultural, and other exchanges between the two 
countries. The United States distributes a Polish- 
language magazine in Poland, while a Polish 
siinietests 

“Address made before the Polish National Alliance 
at Chicago, Ill., on Oct. 2 (press release 577 dated Oct. 1). 
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A Broad Look at the International Situation 


publication appears on newsstands in this country. 
A year ago we reopened the American consulate 
in Poznan, and the Poles reestablished their 
consulate here in Chicago. 

Despite differences in social systems, we believe 
that we should continue to provide tangible 
evidence of our sympathetic interest in the welfare 
of the Polish people. We also believe that the 
Polish people welcome our assistance and ap- 
preciate our concern for them. 

As we meet here this evening, the world’s atten- 
tion is focused upon New York City, where repre- 
sentatives of nearly 100 countries are gathered for 
along and difficult General Assembly of the United 
Nations which is of critical importance to all men 
everywhere. Tonight I would like you to join me 
in a broad look at the state of our international 
relations, at the underlying problems which con- 
front humanity today, and at the efforts we must 
make to resolve these problems by working with 
other countries—both friendly and unfriendly— 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

In several respects the international scene in- 
spires hope and confidence. The last 15 years 
have witnessed great progress: 

¢ Despite serious breaches of the peace, man- 
kind has thus far avoided the incredible horrors 
of a general war. 

¢ Man has moved beyond our planet and begun 
probing outer space. 

¢ Science has developed means to eradicate or 
control many serious diseases and has helped to 
increase production of goods vitally needed in the 
unending struggle against hunger and want. 

e A great many peoples have achieved national 
independence. At no time in history have so many 
new nations come into existence in so short a 


period. At the United Nations tonight there are 
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representatives of more than a dozen governments 
who were not there a year ago. 

¢ Most important of all has been the growth of 
international cooperation. Never before have so 
many nations, both old and new alike, worked to- 
gether through the U.N. and various regional or- 
ganizations to promote scientific advancement, to 
eliminate disease, to mitigate poverty, to assure 
international security, and to establish and main- 
tain conditions of lasting peace. Despite setbacks, 
despite the never-ending efforts of the Soviet 
Union to sabotage relations between nations by 
demagoguery, deceit, and duplicity, cooperation 
has become a concrete fact of international life. 
A dramatic case in point was the action of the 
United Nations when it firmly rebuked Soviet in- 
tervention in Africa and voted 70 to nothing, with 
the Soviet bloc abstaining, to support U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold’s impartial ef- 
forts to bring order out of chaos in the Congo.’ 


The progress I have outlined should give us 
hope for the future. But we are compelled to 
recognize that the world is confronted today by 
grave problems which influence every sector of 
human activity—and even endanger the existence 
of the whole human species. 





Buildup in World Tensions 


The first of these basic international problems 
is the steady buildup in world tensions deliberately 
engineered by the Soviet Union—of which Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s performance at the General 
Assembly is but the most recent example. 

In his intemperate attack upon Secretary-Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold, Premier Khrushchev made it 
clear that he seeks nothing less than to destroy 
the authority of the U.N. by turning executive au- 
thority over to a Soviet-type presidium. He does 
so because Soviet doctrine allows for only one 


world system—a Communist one, ruled from Mos- 





cow—and cannot tolerate any rival organization 
with effective strength or authority. 

The Soviets will not, of course, succeed in their 
efforts to destroy the authority, the dignity, and 
the prestige of the U.N. Mr. 
statements and conduct since the Assembly began 


Khrushchev’s 


its current work are an affront to the intelligence 
and judgment of the leaders of all non-Commu- 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 583. 
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nist countries—and particularly to the leaders ‘ 
those nations which have only recently achieve) 
independence. For these leaders recognize thy 
the U.N. is a principal vehicle for the advane. 
ment of their national interests and the strong 
safeguard of their newly won freedom. Ther 
know that it is to the U.N., with its stature as th! 
forum in which the hopes and aspirations of mu.) 
kind can be freely expressed—and, when nece. 
sary, protected—that all countries can turn j 
time of need. They are anxious to see the UJ 
strengthened rather than weakened. 


Menace of Communist Imperialism 

Mr. Khrushchev’s strident and_bellicose x: 
tempts to convert the U.N. into an instrument ¢ 
Communist power politics have roots in an ev 
more fundamental problem, which is the secon 
great problem confronting the world today—a 
perhaps the most important of all. This is th 
menace of Communist imperialism. 

Imperialism is an old problem. But all reason 
able men recognize that 19th-century colonialis 
has outlived its day and is fast disappearing 
Since the end of World War IT some 35 forme 
colonies, protectorates, and other depender 
areas—with a total population of over 800 millia 
people—have won independence as members ¢! 
the free world. In most cases they were helped t 
freedom by the same Western powers they we 
previously dependent upon, and have received stl 
stantial economic aid from fellow members of t! 
free world. 

It is against this background that Mr. Khm 
shchev has just demanded an end to “colonialism. 
This is surely one of the most audacious demo 
strations in history of the “big lie” techniqut 
For, while the colonialism of the Western Eww 
pean powers is steadily and surely making wil 
for independence, the reverse process has bee 
ruthlessly put into operation within the Sovie 
bloc by the Soviet Communist Party. Today tl 
world is confronted by a new kind of imperi 
ism—Soviet Communist imperialism—which * 
more comprehensive and more infamous than aly 
thing mankind has ever known. 

During the revolutionary events of 1917! 
Russia, Lenin proclaimed the slogan of self-dete 
mination of peoples. What did this mean in prat 


tice? After the downfall of the former czars 
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empire, many of its peoples organized their own 
governments. But no sooner had Soviet power 
established itself than the slogan of self-deter- 
mination was annulled. Self-determination, yes, 
the Bolsheviks said, for all peoples who wish to 
escape from the domination of imperial powers— 
but, since we have determined that our Soviet state 
is, by self-definition, not an imperialist state, no 
people have the right to escape from it. 

Under the banner of this sophistry, Soviet power 
ruthlessly proceeded to crush every attempt by 
non-Russian peoples to free themselves from the 
new colonial yoke of Soviet communism. The 
Armenians, the Georgians, the Ukrainians, the 
Tatars, the Turkomans, Uzbeks, and Tajik—and 
many others who attempted to escape from the 
czarist “prison-house of the nations,” as Marx 
called it—were thrust by force into the Communist 
straitjacket. 

Nor did the Russian people themselves have any 
opportunity freely to determine the form of gov- 
ernment and economic system under which they 
would live. The only free election ever held in 
tussia—the election in 1917 of deputies to the 
Constituent Assembly—resulted in a disastrous de- 
feat for the Bolsheviks, who thereupon dispersed 
the Constituent Assembly at bayonet point. 

Communist imperialism has also been extended 
to Eastern Europe, where today 100 million people 
live in subjugation to an alien and unwanted ideol- 
ogy, maintained by fire and sword—as the bloody 
massacres of Budapest testify. 

Let us consider but a few aspects of this new 
20th-century colonial imperialism : 

Let us take Central Asia: In Kazakhstan, ac- 
cording to the latest Soviet census, Russians out- 
number the Kazakhs, who now account for only 
30 percent of the population. In their own coun- 
try, therefore, the Kazakhs are rapidly being re- 
duced to a minority which, even if the opportu- 
nity for true self-determination were ever granted, 
could not hope to establish a national state re- 
sponsive to their legitimate aspirations. Today 
& growing number of people are being sent to 
Kazakhstan from the European part of the 
US.S.R. in furtherance of a policy of deliberate 
Whereas the cities and the ruling 
elements of Kazakhstan are now preponderantly 
Russian, the Kazakhs are the peasants who are 
allowed to work the collective farms for their 
Russian masters. 








Russification. 
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In Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia large num- 
bers of the Baltic peoples have been sent to die in 
prison camps in remote parts of the Soviet em- 
pire, while colonizers from Russia have been 
moved in to take their places. 

Smaller nations, such as the Tatars of the 
Crimea and the Volga Germans, have simply dis- 
appeared. 

The fate of 17 million East Germans, cruelly 
and arbitrarily separated from their kin and com- 
patriots in the Federal Republic, is a particularly 
sordid example of Soviet scorn for the principle 
of free self-determination. 

If anyone should doubt the existence and char- 
acter of this new imperialism, let him consider that 
nowhere else in the world, except in the anthill dic- 
tatorship of Communist China, do governments 
find it necessary to fence their peoples in by force. 
The sealed borders of the Soviet empire, the im- 
possibility of obtaining a passport for foreign 
travel unless one is a member of the new Com- 
munist ruling class—these are the most eloquent 
testimony to the fate of subject peoples under the 
Communist colonial system. 

The new nations represented tonight at the Gen- 
eral Assembly would do well to remember these 
tragic human realities when they hear Communist 
boasts of “progress.” They would also do well 
to remember that Sino-Soviet Communist leaders 
have openly and repeatedly asserted their deter- 
mination to establish a universal Communist dic- 
tatorship. Communist leadership is pursuing its 
goal with tenacious energy, using a massive va- 
riety of techniques. Sometimes—as in Korea, 
Hungary, and Tibet—it employs naked force. 
Sometimes it seeks to establish control through 
invasions disguised as revolutions or civil wars. 
It employs a flood of propaganda, specifically 
tailored to the prejudices and interests of each 
country. It employs a vast network of espionage 
and subversive agents, sometimes masquerading 
as friendly technicians. It supports Communist 
political parties in every nation which permits 
It uses 





opposing political parties to function. 
cultural contacts, and economic and technical aid, 
as well as trade, to serve the purpose of political 
penetration. There is virtually no aspect of hu- 
man life which communism has not utilized as 
a weapon for expansion. Soviet Communist im- 
perialism is not an ideological theory but a sordid 
fact. 
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The Soviet imperialists speak of “peaceful co- 


existence.” It is important that this jargon be 
translated into words that ordinary men can un- 
derstand. The actual meaning is relatively sim- 
ple: It is the slogan under which these 20th 
century imperialists aim to conquer the world 
without risking general war. They utilize eco- 
nomic pressure, political infiltration, and civil dis- 
turbances. However, they have proved over and 
over again, in Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Korea, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Tibet—and Fin- 
land—that they are prepared to use violent means 
whenever their ambitions cannot be realized by 
other means. 

Unquestionably, the threat of aggressive Com- 
munist imperialism is severe. However, I have the 
utmost confidence that the Soviet leaders will not 
succeed in their ambitions. The lively spirit of in- 
dependence exhibited by the leaders and peoples 
of the new nations reinforces my conviction that 
they will successfully repel Moscow’s attempts to 
subjugate them. Human beings everywhere are 
demanding freedom for themselves and their chil- 
dren, and they will not lightly barter it away for 
false promises of material progress when this sup- 
posed “progress” carries with it loss of liberty and 
human dignity. The new nations now coming into 
existence will survive and prosper in freedom and 
independence long after the Communist system 
itself has become obsolete! And we can be certain 
that sooner or later the freedom so dear to the 
peoples of Eastern Europe will be theirs once 
The Soviet Communist overlords will not 
be able to keep these proud peoples in bondage 
Certainly we in the United States 
will never accept the present situation in Eastern 
Europe as anything but a temporary nightmare 
before the inevitable dawn of freedom. 


again. 


indefinitely. 


Disarmament 

A third great problem confronting the world at 
this time—and one which the United States has 
actively worked to solve—is to reach agreement on 
controlled disarmament. The menace of nuclear 
aggression from the Soviets and the expansion of 
their military capabilities behind their mantle of 
secrecy have left us no alternative but to maintain 
our own defensive position. Thus we have been 
forced against our will into an armaments race 
which obviously contributes to international ten- 
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sions. It increases the risk of war by accident »/ 
miscalculation. It complicates the settlement ty 
political disputes. It involves a tremendous wag; 
of human and material resources. It produces; 
steady drain upon capital, manpower, raw m. 
terials, and industrial production, which mig); 
otherwise be used to improve the living standark. 
health, and general well-being of all mankind. 

The United States has sought agreement on dis 
armament for many years. As early as 1946 1 
offered to give up our monopoly of nuclear weap. 
ons. Since that time we have made many othe, 
specific disarmament proposals. Just 10 days ag 
President Eisenhower presented to the United Xi. 
tions bold and far-reaching suggestions that woul! 
advance the ultimate goal of verified general an 
complete disarmament.2 Among other sugges 
tions, the President proposed the controlled en 
of the production of fissionable material for nv 
clear weapons as a step toward their eliminatia 
and a United Nations surveillance body to reduc 
the danger of war by miscalculation. 

We call upon the Soviet Government to coo] 
erate in removing the shadow of annihilatio 
which hangs over mankind. We are prepared t 
continue negotiations toward this goal—at am 
time, at any place, and under any conditions whic 
offer a reasonable opportunity for genui 
progress. 

We are also prepared to conduct these negoti: 
tions in a spirit of sincerity and conciliation. We 
do not insist that a single disarmament plan mus 
be accepted and that all other possibilities mu 
be excluded. We will not “walk out” of disarm: 
ment negotiations—as the Soviets have done- 
simply because our own proposals are not adopt 
without qualification. We insist only that ay 
disarmament program, to be effective, must @ 
body certain fundamental principles. 

The first principle is that any disarmament 1 
rangements must be accompanied by workall 
measures for verification and control. We hai 
never asked for unreasonable inspection, but \ 
have steadfastly maintained that effective contro! 
must accompany disarmament at every stage. ! 
would be inconceivable for the free world to di 
mantle its defensive power while permitting tl 
Soviet Union to maintain a wall of secrecy aro 
its armaments. Disarmament must be a verifial! 
fact, not merely a promise. Verification and co 


® Thid., p. 551. 
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trol procedures cannot, as the Soviet Union pro- 
poses, apply solely to those elements of the mili- 
tary establishment that are to be reduced, but 
must also be applied to those elements that remain. 
In other words, it is not enough to know how 
many soldiers have been demobilized. Even more, 
it is vital to know how many soldiers remain under 
arms, 

Secondly, it is imperative that any disarmament 
program proceed in carefully planned stages, 
which will insure protection for all nations. The 
world cannot afford, at any step in the disarma- 
ment process, to have any nation or group of 
nations gain decisive military superiority over 
other nations or groups of nations. A disarma- 
ment program which permitted the Communist 
empire to attain, even temporarily, an overwhelm- 
ing superiority would not bring the peace we all 
seek but might well precipitate a deadly war. 


Economic Growth of Underdeveloped Areas 


The fourth great problem confronting the 
world today is the problem of economic and tech- 


nical growth of underdeveloped areas. Even if 


there were no danger of Communist imperialism, 
we nevertheless could not escape the fact that a 
large part of the world is still suffering from 
abysmal poverty, ignorance, and disease. In some 
areas these conditions have existed for generations. 
But such conditions are intolerable in a world 
which has the means to provide a remedy. 

We Americans took the lead in providing such 
aremedy through our bilateral programs of aid to 
needy peoples which have been under way since 
the close of World War II. We are now being 
joined with increasing vigor by our prospering 
allies of Western Europe and Japan, who have 
recovered from the ravages of war with our help. 
But more—much, much more—remains to be done. 

In extending aid, both bilaterally and through 
international organizations, we are concerned not 
only with the suffering of human beings but with 
the whole fabric of international society. It will 
be difficult for the newly independent states to 
preserve their freedom unless they can resolve the 
problems of economic and social stability. It 
would be difficult to achieve genuine and construc- 
tive international cooperation so long as many 
peoples of the world remained uneducated and 
lacked the simple necessities of life. We cannot 
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expect men to be calm and reasonable when they 
are hungry, resentful, and afraid. 

The problem of economic and technical devel- 
opment is exceedingly complex. It cannot be 
solved solely with the resources of the less devel- 
oped countries themselves, although their peoples 
must make an all-out effort in their own behalf. 
It cannot be solved simply by outside help. It can 
only be solved through wide, energetic, and 
thoughtful international cooperation. 

It is equally clear that the task of economic and 
technical development cannot be accomplished 
through any single channel. In many instances a 
major contribution can be made through private 
investment and private industry. In other in- 
stances contributions must be made through bilat- 
eral arrangements between individual govern- 
ments. In still other instances effective results 
may be obtained from regional programs. Fi- 
nally, it is essential that the entire world com- 
munity, acting through the U.N., contribute to the 
developmental process. 

This last point was the essence of President 
Eisenhower’s proposal at the General Assembly, 
when he called for massive aid to the new African 
states, especially the Congo, and asked that such 
aid be channeled through the United Nations. 

While we Americans are justly proud of our 
social, political, and economic system, we do not 
proclaim its universal triumph nor seek to impose 
it on other nations. On the contrary, we have 
always sought to maintain friendly relations with 
nations having political and economic systems 
very different from our own. We have often 
given these nations substantial aid and support. 
In the case of Poland, for example, we have taken 
steps to develop our relations In many areas. 

The United States does not ask that other na- 
tions attempt to remake themselves in the Ameri- 
can image. We ask only that they maintain a 
genuine independence of their own, that they not 
conspire against the freedom of their neighbors, 
and that they fulfill their international obliga- 
tions. Friendship does not require conformity. 
It requires only mutual responsibility and mutual 
respect. 

We Americans seek peace. But there zs a war 
which I believe we must wage. Nota war against 
other nations or peoples. But a war in alliance 
with other nations and peoples—endless and re- 
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lentless war—war against conditions which weak- 
en the bodies and strangle the spirits of human 
beings. We must wage a powerful and concerted 
war against poverty, ignorance and disease, op- 
pression and injustice. 

Never before has mankind been confronted by 
such grave dangers nor by such magnificent 
opportunities. In the same hand we hold the 
power of death and destruction and the power of 
life and progress. We Americans have a pro- 
found conviction that mankind will choose the 
pathway of life. In this conviction—and no 
matter what the provocations with which we are 
confronted by Soviet Communist leaders at the 
United Nations—we must dedicate ourselves anew 
to the principles of the U.N. Charter and to the 
pursuit of peace, freedom, and prosperity for all 
the peoples of the earth. 


General Pulaski’s Memorial Day, 1960 


A PROCLAMATION’? 


WHEREAS during our war for independence a young 
Polish patriot in exile, Count Casimir Pulaski, joined the 
Continental Army, was appointed a brigadier general and 
commander of cavalry, distinguished himself in various 
engagements, and raised and commanded a corps called 
the Pulaski Legion; and 

WHuEREAS while leading an assault to relieve the cap- 
tured city of Savannah, Georgia, Pulaski received a wound 
which proved fatal on October 11, 1779; and 

WueErEAS the present year marks the one hundred and 
eighty-first anniversary of Pulaski’s death; and 

WHEREAS in his selfless devotion to the cause of liberty, 
Pulaski is a continuing example to all men who strive 
toward the goals of freedom and justice: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Tuesday, October 11, 1960, as General Pulaski’s Memorial 
Day. 

I direct the appropriate officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to display the flag of the United States on all 
Government buildings on that day; and I request the 
appropriate officers of the State and local governments 
likewise to display the flag on that day. 

I also invite the people of the United States to observe 
the day in their homes, schools, churches, and other suit- 
able places with ceremonies and with thoughts commemo- 
rative of the ideals and the heroism of General Pulaski. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

1 No. 


3375; 


25 Fed. Reg. 9284. 
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Done at the City of Washington this twenty-third day ¢ 
of September in the year of our Lord ninetee; 
hundred and sixty, and of the Independence ¢ 
the United States of America the one hundreg 
and eighty-fifth. 


[SEAL] 


By the President: 
DoucLas DILLON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


‘id 


Western Commandants in Berlin 
Protest East German Travel Curbs 


Press release 563 dated September 27 

There follows the text of a letter from Gen, 
Jean Lacomme, French Commandant in Berlin. 
on behalf of the American, British, and French 


Commandants in reply to a letter of September 


131 from Maj. Gen. N. Zakharov, Commandant of 
Soviet Forces in Berlin, concerning travel restric 
The 
tripartite reply was delivered to General Zakharw 


tions imposed by East German authorities? 


on September 27. 


Your letter of September 13 contains such mis- 
apprehensions that I must once again call your 
attention to a few well-known facts. 

As the Soviet Government was informed on 
October 3, 1955, by the Governments of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States,’ the 
agreements of September 20, 1955, to which you 
‘cannot alter, or in any way affect, the 
quadripartite status of Berlin or relieve the 
U.S.S.R. of its responsibilities, which it shares 
with France, the U.K., and the U.S., with respect 
to Berlin. In particular, the thesis implied in 
your letter that the eastern sector of Berlin is on 
the territory of the “GDR” [German Democratic 
Republic] or forms part of the territory of the 
“GDR” is in direct conflict with Berlin’s quadr'- 
partite status. Furthermore, the restrictions an- 
nounced by East German officials on August 30 
and September 8, 1960, were in open violation of 
the right of free circulation in Berlin, as well as 


refer, 


* Not printed. 

*For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1960, P. 
439, and Sept. 26, 1960, p. 473. 

*For text of the U.S. note, see ibid., Oct. 17, 1955, PD. 
616. 
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in direct contravention of the agreement made at 
Paris on June 20, 1949.4 

The last two paragraphs of your letter refer to 
the air corridors. You will certainly recall that 
these were established by the decision of the Al- 
lied Control Council of November 30, 1945. The 
Three Allied Powers do not acknowledge any re- 
striction on the use of the corridors by their air- 
craft and will continue to hold the U.S.S.R. fully 
responsible for ensuring air safety in them. 


NATO Secretary General 
Visits Washington 


Press release 564 dated September 27 

Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary General of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, will visit 
Washington from October 2 to October 4, at the 
invitation of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Spaak, accompanied by Ambassador W. 
Randolph Burgess, U.S. Permanent Representa- 
tive to the North Atlantic Council, will arrive at 
Friendship Airport, Baltimore, October 2. 

While in Washington, Secretary General Spaak 
will meet with the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, and other officials 
of both Departments. 


U.S. Citizens Advised To Refrain 
From Travel to and Within Cuba 


Department Statement 


Press release 574 dated September 30 

As the result of events in Cuba, the conditions 
prevailing there, and recent advice given to 
United States dependents, the Department of 
State has received inquiries from American citi- 
zens as to the advisability of tourist travel to and 
within Cuba. 

In view of the circumstances it is believed 
prudent to advise United States citizens to refrain 
from travel to and within Cuba unless there are 
compelling reasons for such travel. 


Sita aat 


‘For text, see ibid., July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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U.S. Protests Nationalization 
of U.S. Banks in Cuba 


Press release 575 dated September 30 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


On September 29, 1960, U.S. Ambassador to 
Cuba Philip W. Bonsal personally delivered to 
the Deputy Foreign Minister of Cuba [Carlos 
Olivares Sanchez] a note strongly protesting the 
nationalization of three American-owned banks in 
Cuba. After reading the note of protest the 
Cuban official objected to certain language con- 
tained in the U.S. note and indicated his rejection 
of the protest. The note included the following 
sentence : “These statements recall only too vividly 
the statements which characterize the fraudulent 
propaganda of international communism.” The 
statements to which the U.S. note referred are 
found in the resolution issued by the President 
and Prime Minister of Cuba on September 17, 
1960, nationalizing the banks, among which are 
the following: 


WHEREAS: It is not possible for a considerable portion 
of national banking to remain in the hands of imperial- 
istic interests that inspired the reduction of our sugar 
quota by an act of cowardly and criminal economic 
aggression. 

WHerEAS: Following the reduction of the sugar quota 
the Government of the United States of America and the 
representatives of the monopolistic interests of that coun- 
try have continued repeating acts of open aggression 
against the Cuban economy, such as those limiting com- 
merce between the two countries for the evident purpose 
of obstructing the economic development of Cuba, as well 
as the embargoes ordered, under the legal appearance 
of civil debts, against commercial aircraft of Cuban com- 
panies for the implicit purpose of diminishing our essen- 
tial means of international communication, in an effort 
more marked from day to day, to isolate our country. 

Wuereas: There is no doubt that the survival of Ameri- 
can banking in Cuba, the genuine and typical expression 
of the imperialistic phenomenon, is an obstacle to national 
liberation. 

WHeErEAS: To the above stated facts is joined the in- 
tentional of the United States Government of 
facilitating and stimulating in its territory 
revolutionary activities in which war criminals and fugi- 
tive traitors participate. 

WuHeErEAS: In addition the work of international espio- 
nage carried on under orders of that Government with 
utter disregard of international law and a marked inten- 
tion of developing conspiratory action in our country has 


conduct 
counter- 


been intensified. 
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TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1960 

Excetitency: I have the honor to refer to the 
Embassy’s note number 344 of July 16, 196071 in 
which, under instructions from my government, 
I conveyed to Your Excellency the protest of the 
United States Government against Law Number 
851 adopted by the Council of Ministers of the 
Government of Cuba on July 6, 1960. By this law, 
the President and Prime Minister of Cuba were 
empowered to decree the nationalization through 
forced expropriation of property located in Cuba 
of citizens of the United States of America. I 
reiterate that this law is in its essence discrimina- 
tory, confiscatory and arbitrary. 

I refer also to my note number 362 of August 8, 
1960,? in which I conveyed to Your Excellency the 
indignant protest of the Government of the United 
States against the action of the President and 
Prime Minister of Cuba, acting under the author- 
ity of the above cited Jaw, in ordering, through 
resolution number one of August 6, 1960, the na- 
tionalization through forced expropriation of the 
properties of 26 companies wholly or partially 
owned by citizens of the United States of America. 

The President and Prime Minister of Cuba have 
now issued resolution number two of September 
17, 1960, also under color of the above-cited law, 
decreeing the nationalization through forced ex- 
propriation of the branches in Cuba of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the First National City Bank of 
New York and the First National Bank of Boston. 
I have been instructed by my government to pro- 
test against this new and unjustified action of 
Your Excellency’s government, and to reject cate- 
gorically the false statements concerning the ac- 
tivities and policies of these banks and of the 
Government of the United States which Your Ex- 
cellency’s government sets forth as reasons for 
the action in question. These statements recall 
only too vividly the statements which characterize 
the fraudulent propaganda of international com- 
munism. 

I am further instructed to inform Your Excel- 
lency that the Government of the United States, 
on behalf of the banks affected, reserves any and 
all rights to which they and other American corpo- 
rations and individuals whose properties have been 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1960, p. 171. 
*For text, see ibid., Aug. 29, 1960, p. 316. 
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} 
expropriated are entitled under Cuban law aj. 
under international law. j 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances , 
my highest consideration. 


Pure W. Bonsat, 


United States To Suspend Operation 
of Nickel Facility in Cuba 


Department Statement 


Press release 567 dated September 29 

The Government of the United States on Sep 
tember 29 notified the Government of Cuba of 
its intention to suspend the operations of the US 
Government-owned Nicaro nickel facility locatel 
in the Province of Oriente in Cuba. The Gor. 
ernment of the United States has reluctantly con 
cluded that it has no alternative but to close the 
plant in view of the imposition by the Government 
of Cuba of confiscatory taxes upon Nicaro in vio- 
lation of a binding international agreement, tlhe 
intermittent embargo on the export of the product. 
and the continued harassment of the operation by 
delaying or failing to approve the exportation of 
the product and the importation of critically 
needed supplies and replacement parts. 

As early as December 1959 the Government 


the United States, in response to an expression Of, 


interest in the purchase of Nicaro by the Govern: 
ment of Cuba, indicated its willingness to under 
take discussions. An embargo imposed on the 
export of the Nicaro product by the Governmett 
of Cuba was temporarily lifted in December 19%! 
for 90 days for the clearly stated purpose of per 
mitting negotiations. Yet at no time during ths 
period did the Government of Cuba make any 
offer to negotiate. The embargo was reimposed by 
the Government of Cuba in March 1960 despite the 
reiterated expressions of the Government of the 
United States of its willingness to negotiate. Not 
until June 1960 did the Government of Cuba re 
spond to these proposals when it agreed to mett 
representatives of the United States. 

The meetings which began in Washington o 
June 28 were held primarily to discuss the sale 
of the Nicaro plant to the Government of Cubi 
and, if agreement could not be reached on the 
terms of sale, to discuss a modification of the tax 
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and other arrangements which would permit the 
continued operation of the plant on an orderly, 
efficient, and economic basis. In an exchange of 
notes prior to the first meeting, the Government 
of Cuba agreed to suspend the collection of taxes 
and the embargo on the export of the Nicaro prod- 
uct until the negotiations had reached a definite 
conclusion. 

After repeated delays by the Government of 
Cuba, the talks were resumed in Habana on Au- 
wust 2 lasting until August 5 and, following an 
additional series of delays on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba, were reconvened once more in 
Washington on September 20. On the latter date 
the Cuban Government reiterated a previous offer 
of $5,386,000 for a plant which had cost the U.S. 
Government almost $110 million. This offer is 
considered to be so ridiculously low as to bring 
in question the good faith of the Government of 
Cuba in making it. Attached to this unacceptable 
offer were conditions which would have required 
the U.S. Government to purchase a specified 
amount of the output of the plant at a price in 
excess of the world market price. 

On the occasion of this meeting with represent- 
atives of the Cuban Government, which was in 
no sense a negotiation or discussion, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was confronted with an ultimatum that 
after October 1 no nickel could be shipped from 
Cuba without the payment of taxes, which the 
Government of the United States considers to be 
both confisecatory and in violation of a binding 
international agreement on tax exemption for 
Nicaro. In addition, this action is clearly in vio- 
lation of the agreement under which discussions 
were being held. 

Despite the position of the Government of the 
United States that a binding international agree- 
ment exists which exempts Nicaro from taxes such 
as those imposed by the Cuban mining law of Oc- 
tober 1959, the Government of the United States 
has indicated its willingness to reach a new agree- 
ment with the Government of Cuba for the pay- 
ment of a reasonable tax. The Government of 
Cuba not only rejected the United States position 
but, for a time, imposed an embargo on all ship- 
ments from Nicaro and harassed the operation by 
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withholding or deliberately delaying the issuance 
of import permits for vitally needed fuel, replace- 
ment parts, and other supplies. 

The operation of Nicaro obviously cannot be 
continued without export and without assurances 
of reasonable operating conditions. Because of 
the confiscatory taxes which the Government of 
Cuba has now reimposed in clear violation of a 
binding international agreement, the uncertainty 
brought about by the harassment described above, 
and the repeated delays of the Government of 
Cuba in carrying out its stated intention of nego- 
tiating a mutually satisfactory solution of the 
Nicaro problem, the Government of the United 
States has no choice but to order the suspension of 
the Nicaro operation. 


Prime Minister of Malaya 
To Visit the United States 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 27 (press release 561) that arrangements 
are being completed for the visit to the United 
States this fall of His Excellency Tunku Abdul 
Rahman Putra, Prime Minister of the Federation 
of Malaya. 

The Prime Minister will make an official visit 
at the invitation of President Eisenhower. He 
will arrive at the Washington National Airport on 
October 25 and will leave Washington on October 
28 for a tour which will include visits at Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, Akron, and New York. 
The Prime Minister will leave New York for Eng- 
land on November 6. 


Letters of Credence 


Ireland 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Ireland, 
Thomas Joseph Kiernan, presented his credentials 
to President Eisenhower on September 28. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
565 dated September 28. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings* 


Adjourned During September 1960 


14th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival. . . : 

21st International Exhibition of Cinematogr: iphic “Art . 

5th World Forestry Congress. 
Ad Hoc Committee of U.N. General Assembly To Consider General 
Questions of Transmission of Information. 

International Lead and Zine Study Group: Group of Experts 

Information Officers of Colombo Plan Countries: 2d Conference 

COAS Special Committee To Study Formulation of New Measures 
for Economic Development: 3d Meeting. 

International Scientific Radio Union: 13th General Assembly 

ICAO Legal Committee: 13th Session . 

International Lead and Zine Study Group: 3d Session of Sti inding 
Committee. 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee: Specialists on Steelmaking Processes . 

UNICEF Committee on Administrative Budget 

GATT Working Party on Market Disruption ‘ 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 3d Meeting of Technic: al ‘Com- 
mittee of Experts on Travel Plant. 

International Lead and Zine Study Group: 

IAEA Board of Governors: 18th Session. . 

ITU CCIR Study Group V Working Party . ; 

Inter-American Social Security Conference: 6th General Asse mbly ; 

WMO Interregional Seminar on Tropic: al Agrometeorology 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee: 50th Session 

GATT Council of Representatives 

International Rubber Study Group: 15th Meeting ; : 

International Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 48th Mee ting . 

U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 8th 
Session. 

GATT Article XXITI:1 Consultations with Italy cas es 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and International Finance Corporation: 
Annual Meetings of Boards of Governors. 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: 8th Session 

6th International Technical Conference on Lighthouses and Other 
Aids to Navigation. 


2d Session . 


In Session as of September 30, 1960 


Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 
12th Triennale de Milano . . Pan ae ee 
5th Round of GATT Tariff Negoti: itions. 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: 
U.N. General Assembly: 15th Session. . 
IAEA General Conference: 4th Regular Session 
FAO Regional Conference for the Near East . as 
FAO Working Party on Pasture and Fodder Dev elopment i in n Tropi- 
cal America: Ist Meeting. 
IL 0 Ad Hoc Meeting on Civil Aviation . . 
WMO Regional Association VI (Europe): 3d Session : : 
GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade . ; 
U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Economic Development and 
Planning: 6th Session. 
Interparliamentary Union: 


8th Congress : 


49th Conference . 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Sept. 29, 
Comité consultatif international des radio communications; 
ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, 


Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Tr: ide; 
International Labor Organization; 
United Nations Children’s Fund; WMO, World Meteorologitt 


ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ILO, 
communication Union; U.N., United Nations; UNICEF, 
Organization. 
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Edinburgh 
Venice . 

Seattle. . 
New York 


Geneva. 
Bangkok 
Bogota . 


London 
Montreal . 
Geneva. 


Geneva. . 
New York 
Geneva ‘ 
Washington. 


Geneva. 

Vienna . 

London . 

México, D. F, PaaS oe 
Maracay, Venezuela . 
Geneva. . oie 
Geneva. 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


Moscow 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
W ashington . 


Geneva 
W ashington . 


Geneva 


Economie Commission for Europe; 
IAEA, International Atomic Ene rey Agent! 
ITU, International Tel 
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The Financial Problems of a Developing World Economy 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF BOARDS OF GOVERNORS OF WORLD BANK, INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND, AND INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


The Boards of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation held their annual 
meetings at Washington, D.C., September 26-30. 
Following are texts of a message from President 
Eisenhower to the joint meeting of the Boards of 
Governors and statements made by Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert B. Anderson, Under Secre- 
tary of State Douglas Dillon, and Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury T. Graydon Upton. 


FIRST,STATEMENT BY MR. ANDERSON ! 


As Governor for the United States, I offered a 
resolution at the last annual meeting calling for 
a study by the Bank Executive Board of the pro- 
posed International Development Association.’ 
This resolution was adopted by the Governors. In 
a notably brief time, the Directors formulated 
articles of agreement which were submitted to the 
governments for acceptance. The articles have 
now been accepted by the countries with the re- 
quisite portion of capital subscriptions to bring 
them into effect. Other countries will, I hope, 
soon join in this new affiliate of the Bank so that 
its active operations may begin and that it may 
deal with those problems of development finance 
which cannot be met by existing arrangements. 

I should like to express the hope that the estab- 
lishment of IDA represents a recognition that a 


‘Made at the opening joint session of the IBRD, IMF, 
and IFC on Sept. 26. Mr. Anderson is U.S. Governor of 
the IBRD and IMF. 

*For statements and remarks made at the last meet- 
ing, together with text of the IDA resolution, see BULLETIN 
of Oct. 19, 1959, p. 531. 


“See p. 617. 
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great number of the stronger countries have a 
stake in the advance of the less developed coun- 
tries. Collective action through an international 
association is one step. Other effective measures 
should be devised to utilize surplus foreign ex- 
change receipts of the economically stronger coun- 
tries to provide larger capital funds for invest- 
ment in the less developed areas on satisfactory 
terms. Failure to take these steps places strains 
on other countries, developed and less developed 
areas, and tends to hold back the progress of all 
in meeting the challenge of our day. This chal- 
lenge is to enable all countries to take advantage 
of scientific and technical advances to raise their 
levels of production. International organizations 
and individual country efforts are both needed to 
realize this goal. 

These annual meetings bring together the finan- 
cial leaders of our member governments, and they 
provide an occasion for the exchange of views on 
questions of common interest. I hope from our 
discussions that we may all gain a greater insight 
into the financial problems of a developing world 
economy which has become increasingly complex 
with the passage of time. My delegation is look- 
ing forward to discussions in these 1960 meetings 
in the expectation that they will contribute, as 
have meetings in the past, to a greater mutual un- 
derstanding among our countries. 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ‘ 


On a number of occasions I have had the 
pleasure of personally welcoming to Washington 
the Governors of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction 


*Read by Mr. Anderson at the opening joint session of 


the IBRD, IMF, and IFC on Sept. 26. 
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and Development. I regret that I am unable to 
attend their opening meeting today but I wish to 
send them my warm greetings. 

The Fund and the Bank have achieved —y for 
the benefit of mankind. 

The Fund has made a strong contribution to 
financial stability and sound practices in the field 
of foreign exchange policy. Its resources have 
been used to advance worthwhile programs. The 
recent increase in its resources should enable the 
Fund to broaden and intensify its work. 

On Thursday, in my statement to the United 
Nations I spoke of the expanding role the Bank 
will play in the developing countries of the world.° 
My reference to the World Bank, of course, in- 
cluded the International Development Association 
which will come into operation shortly. This As- 
sociation will provide new and enlarged means of 
dealing with some of the development problems 
that could not otherwise be handled. My reference 
also included the International Finance Corpora- 
tion which has done and will continue to do a most 
important work in assisting the investment of pri- 
vate capital in productive enterprise. 

These international financial institutions have 
steadfastly and effectively pursued the objectives 
for which they were created. The people of the 
world look to them for continuing leadership in the 
coming years. 

I am sure that the discussions of the Governors 
at this meeting will provide for further progress 
based upon the good relations of the member coun- 
tries with each other and upon the great institu- 
tions which embody so much of our hope for in- 
ternational cooperation in financial affairs. 


STATEMENT BY MR. DILLON*® 


The past year has been one of gathering mo- 
mentum in cooperative international efforts to 
assist the peoples of the newly developing areas 
in their unremitting battle for economic and social 
progress under conditions of individual freedom 
and national independence. 

There is today, throughout the free world, a 
greater awareness than ever before of the historic 
importance of winning this battle. There is also 


5 BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
®° Made on Sept. 27 during the World Bank’s annual dis- 
cussion. Mr. Dillon is U.S. Alternate Governor of the 


IBRD. 
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a greater determination than ever before to See tp 
it that the battle is won. 

The World Bank, under the wise and imagim,. 
tive leadership of President Eugene Black, hg 
helped greatly to create this heightened aware. 
ness and this strengthened determination. Wy 








regret that President Black, because of illnes’ 


cannot be here today, and we extend to him oy 
warm wishes for a full and speedy recovery, 

It is especially fitting that, in President Black; 
absence, the annual address should be presented by 
Vice President [W. A. B.] Iliff, who, as we al 
know, has done so much to bvlae to a successfil 
ssi the agreement on the Indus Basin se, 
tlement plan, signed only a few days ago ut 
Karachi.’ 

This is a remarkable achievement in many ways 
The plan will make a significant contribution t 
the economic potential of India and Pakista 
through better irrigation, increased hydropower, 
soil reclamation, and flood protection. It repr. 
sents the peaceful termination of a protracted in: 
ternational dispute over water rights. And i 
enlists the cooperative help of a number of cap. 
ital-exporting nations under the aegis of the Bank 
thus demonstrating once again that internation 
cooperation can often achieve what no one natio 
can do alone. 

The United States is happy to be a participant in 
this constructive and far-reaching enterprise. At 
the same time we recognize, as I am sure other con: 
tributing governments do, the need for a contir 
uing flow of external resources into the generil| 
economic development programs of India and Pak: 
istan, apart from the Indus Basin project. 

The Bank is also to be congratulated on tle 
entry into force, just announced, of the article 
of agreement establishing its new affiliate—the I: 
ternational Development Association. It is ou 
hope that the IDA can begin its operations by thi 
first of the year and that, in accordance with th 
spirit of its articles, it will operate in a vigorot 
and flexible manner to fill needs of the developity 
countries which cannot be met from the Bank: 
ordinary resources. The lending institutions 0 
the United States are prepared to cooperate full 
with the IDA, as they have in the past with tlt 
Bank. 

We hope also that the satisfactory relationshi} 


} 


"For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 57) 
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which has long existed between the Bank and the 
United Nations, and more recently between the 
Bank and the Special Fund of the United Nations, 
will be broadened to include the IDA. 

While the IDA is safely launched, it cannot be- 
come fully effective until its membership is ex- 
tended more broadly. A number of countries have 
so far failed to take the necessary steps for rat- 
ification. This is regrettable, especially in the 
case of the newly developing countries, since non- 
participation in the IDA by a developing country 
can only serve to reduce the potential availability 
of external resources for the development of the 
country concerned. 


Forms of Cooperation for Economic Development 


Multilateral cooperation for economic develop- 
ment has also been broadened and strengthened 
during the year with the establishment of the In- 
ter-American Development Bank, which will open 
its doors for lending this coming Saturday [Octo- 
ber 1].8 This new financial organization is an im- 
portant addition to the long-established institu- 
tions of the inter-American system. Just this 
month, at Bogota, the American Republics acted 
to broaden the role of the Inter-American Bank 
to include important functions in the field of social 
development as well as basic economic and indus- 
trial development. In the Act of Bogoté® the 
Latin American governments expressed their de- 
termination to further social progress hand in 
hand with economic development, and the United 
States recorded its intention to establish a special 
fund to provide flexible financing for Latin Amer- 
ican social development. It is proposed that the 
Inter-American Development Bank should become 
the primary mechanism for administering this 
new fund. Thus the Inter-American Bank will 
be able to cooperate with the Latin American 
countries in their efforts to achieve better educa- 
tion, housing, and public health and to carry out 
their programs for improving systems of land 
tenure, rural resettlement, and taxation. 

But multilateral development institutions can- 
not meet all the needs of the developing countries 
for external assistance. Bilateral programs of 
long-term assistance by the capital-exporting na- 
lions are also essential. Greater bilateral efforts 


nia oe 


* For background, see ibid., Feb. 29, 1960, p. 344. 
* For text, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 537. 
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are especially necessary on the part of those indus- 
trialized countries, such as the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which in recent years have been gen- 
erating large and increasing balance-of-payments 
surpluses. This is a responsibility to the free- 
world community which cannot be shirked. It 
used to be said that a good creditor country should 
pursue a liberal import policy. Nowadays a good 
creditor country must not only welcome imports; 
it must also be prepared to finance its export sur- 
pluses so that these resources can be channeled 
into the developing countries on terms suited to 
their special needs. It is to be regretted that this 
fact, while generally recognized in principle, has 
so far not been adequately implemented by certain 
of the most important creditor countries of the 
free world. The task before us is huge, and it is 
critical. The eyes of the struggling people in the 
newly developing countries are upon us. They 
are looking in particular to leading creditor coun- 
tries, especially in continental Western Europe, 
for an effort more in line with their capacities. In 
the interest of the safety and progress of the free 
world we must see to it that their hopes in this 
regard are met. 

The growing importance of bilateral assistance 
efforts led to the establishment early this year of 
a Development Assistance Group among several 
capital-exporting nations.?° Its purpose is to dis- 
cuss the best ways of mobilizing and increasing 
resources for development assistance and to en- 
courage the use of terms of repayment appropriate 
both to the long-term nature of the development 
process and to the prospective balance-of-pay- 
ments situation of the borrower. It is not the re- 
sponsibility of the Development Assistance Group 
to engage in operations or to discuss the specific 
development projects or programs of particular 
countries or areas. 

The World Bank has participated in the dis- 
cussions of the Development Assistance Group, 
which also provide an opportunity for exchange 
of views and experience with other international 
organizations concerned with development prob- 
lems. 

As many of you are aware, plans are being made 
for the absorption of the Development Assistance 
Group by the proposed Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development—which will 
be a reconstitution or remodeling of the present 


* For background, see ibid., Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577. 
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Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion—when the OECD has been formally estab- 
lished. The present draft of the charter of the 
OECD would authorize it to enter into relations 
with other international organizations. In our 
view the objectives of the OECD will be best 
served by establishing an effective liaison between 
the OECD and other international institutions 
having related interests, including the World 
Bank and the Organization of American States. 


Bank Activities in Year Past 


Turning to the operations of the Bank during 
the past year, we are happy to note that its lending 
activities continue at a high level and that its 
technical assistance activities have expanded. In 
addition the Bank has performed a notable service 
in bringing together several countries providing 
bilateral assistance to India. Group discussions 
such as these are useful and practicable where the 
scale of the Bank’s lending, the size of the do- 
mestic development program, and the magnitude 
of the external resources being supplied from sev- 
eral capital-exporting nations are all very large. 
It is our hope that the similar arrangements which 
the Bank is now preparing in connection with the 
economic development program of Pakistan will 
prove equally fruitful. 

The Bank’s report reveals the continuing suc- 
cess of the management in enlisting the partici- 
pation of private investors in the Bank’s loans. 
Sales to private institutional and other investors 
of portions of the Bank’s loans were 64 percent 
over the level of the previous year, itself a high 
point. This is a healthy and encouraging trend 
since the private market is the largest potential 
source of development capital. The United 
States will continue to do all that it properly can 
to encourage the flow of private capital to the less 
developed areas. But these efforts can succeed 
only in the measure that private capital is made 
welcome in the developing countries themselves. 
Unfortunately, arbitrary and punitive actions 
against foreign private investment in one country, 
such as we have witnessed recently in Cuba, tend 
to have discouraging effects on investment in 
other developing countries as well. It is the hope 
of the United States that these effects will be 
limited and of short duration, but reassurance and 
encouragement to the private investment commu- 
nity on the part of all of us will be necessary. 
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The annual report calls attention to two im. { All © 
portant structural problems which continue ty ance, 
hamper economic growth in the less developed | these 
areas. These are, first, the problem of surpluses suital 
which depress the prices of several basic commodi- In| 
ties on which a number of less developed countries | Nepal 
especially in Latin America, are heavily depend. | MP 
ent for their earnings of foreign exchange, and | of the 
second, the problem presented by the increasing just t 
accumulation of international indebtedness by the also s 
developing countries. succes 

We agree that the accumulation of debt, espe. tions 
cially of short- and medium-term debt, has becom: | 
increasingly serious. This fact merely under} shoul 
scores, once again, the need for long-term de | On 
velopment lending on the part of the capital-ex.| Bank 
porting nations and the need for prudence on the | We ¢ 
part of borrowing countries in avoiding the use of ) the J 
short-term credit for long-term development pu °*P#! 
poses. It also points to the wisdom of providing | 
a larger share of development assistance in the seo 
form of flexible loans suited to the balance-of- _ 
payments situation of the borrower. Neither dies 
lenders nor borrowers can benefit from the con. | : 
tinued piling up of excessive international debt, ony 
much of it extended on unsuitable terms. : 

: , broac 

The accumulation of debt on onerous terms in- v 
evitably leads to demands for adjustment in these pa 
terms in order to prevent the disturbing conse. ape 
quences of default. We should all, therefore, make mae 
every effort to assure that in our development as sic | 
sistance programs we arrange in the first instance nals 
for terms and conditions that will keep the balance} py, 
of-payments effect of debt accumulation within shary 
manageable limits. In many cases this will alo oon; 
mean a sensible restraint on the use of normal com- Th 
mercial export credit and especially on the clearly 9p, gg 
unsuitable use of such credit for long-term develop the | 
ment projects. Boar 

The problem of wide fluctuations in foreign ex —Q¢to 
change earnings arising from sharp movements in gener 
the prices of primary products is admittedly 4 large 
difficult one. A part of the answer lies in the gyi 
economic diversification of the developing cour 4... 
tries. Also difficulties affecting particular com- peric 
modities are being looked at, on a case-by-ca® = y, | 
basis, in the various groups and organizations cot- espe 
cerned with these problems. One aspect of this ___ 
situation, however, is of special relevance to de- uy 
velopment lending. This is the potential impact = Fund’ 
of development assistance on surplus production. “7h 

Octok 
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All of us who participate in development assist- 
ance, whether as lender or borrower, should keep 
these surplus problems in mind in considering 
suitable development projects and programs. 

In closing, may I add our words of welcome to 
Nepal and Nigeria, which will shortly join our 
company. And may I venture the hope that all 
of the new nations of Africa, many of which have 
just become members of the United Nations, will 
also soon participate in the Bank and Fund. The 
successful economic development of the free na- 
tions of Africa is a vital task for the future and 
one to which the Bretton Woods institutions 
should lend their full support. 

Once again the management and staff of the 
Bank have earned our thanks for a job well done. 
We can be confident that under their guidance 
the Bank will continue to grow in meeting the 
expanding needs of its members. 


SECOND STATEMENT BY MR. ANDERSON " 


In many ways the past year has been one of con- 
tinued economic and financial progress. As the 
annual report has stated, world industrial produc- 
tion and trade have increased and there has been 
broad success in sustaining expanded output and 
real income within the framework of reasonable 
price stability. These gains have not been shared 
by all countries, however, and continued relative 
weaknesses in the markets for some primary prod- 
ucts and foodstuffs have presented serious prob- 
lems for a number of the less developed countries. 
Even in these cases pressures have been eased by 
sharp recovery in industrial countries in 1959 and 
continued high levels of economic activity in 1960. 

The work of the Fund during the year focused 
on several matters which are of great interest to 
the United States. We welcomed the Executive 
Board’s decision on discriminatory restrictions last 
October,? which recognized that progress toward 
general convertibility of currencies had very 
largely eliminated the basis for discriminatory re- 
strictions on payments. In the past 2 years we 
have come much closer to the end of the postwar 
period which in the field of international finance 
was characterized by widespread discrimination, 
especially directed at the dollar area. The Fund 





“Made on Sept. 28 during the International Monetary 
Fund’s annual discussion. 
” For text, see BULLETIN, of Nov. 9, 1959, p. 681. 
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deserves a great deal of the credit for the concerted 
and successful effort which has been made to re- 
duce restrictions and eliminate discrimination. 
Some discriminatory restrictions still remain, 
however, and we hope that the Fund and the mem- 
bers will devote attention to rapid completion of 
the task of doing away with them. 

In another important decision, foreshadowed at 
the last annual meeting, the Executive Board in 
June agreed on the guidelines which might be use- 
ful to members as they consider undertaking all 
of the obligations of article VIII [of the IMF 
articles of agreement]. We can anticipate that 
during the coming year a number of additional 
countries will take that action, which will be espe- 
cially important as a formal evidence of the ap- 
proach to full convertibility of currencies. 

In the past year Fund members in very large 
part completed the process of increasing the re- 
sources of the Fund, which had its inception in 
the resolution adopted by this Board at the New 
Delhi meeting in 1958.%% Scarcely half a dozen 
members have not yet consented to quota increases, 
and some of them are in the process of taking the 
necessary legislative and administrative action. 
We may therefore anticipate that very nearly all 
Fund members will in the end consent to quota 
increases. This near-unanimity of action is an- 
other important recognition by members of the 
great usefulness of the Fund. The increase in 
resources has put the Fund in a much better posi- 
tion to deal with the exchange shortages which 
from time to time confront individual countries 
and with broader difficulties in the field of foreign 
exchange. 

To my mind one of the most heartening and 
important aspects of the work of the Fund is 
its patient, close, and intensive collaboration with 
members in efforts to achieve financial stabiliza- 
tion. Countries have long needed an impartial 
and reliable ally in the struggle against financial 
instability and the inflation which accompanies it. 
The Fund has demonstrated that it is such an ally, 
and we can draw great encouragement from the 
fact that members from all parts of the world 
continue to turn to the Fund for support and tech- 
nical advice. There has been evident and encour- 
aging progress in stabilization during the year, 
and we have reason for much satisfaction that so 
many countries—industrial and less developed 


8 Ibid., Nov. 17, 1958, p. 793. 
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alike—have participated in these vital efforts to 
establish and maintain sound and reliable curren- 
cies. Substantial completion of the task of dealing 
with excess internal liquidity inherited from 
World War II and resulting from inflationary 
practices and the advent of much wider converti- 
bility have helped create the more favorable con- 
ditions for success which have emerged in the past 
few years. 

I agree with the general conclusion in the an- 
nual report that the policies of the Fund relating 
to the use of its resources continue to be appro- 
priate and beneficial. They comprise a successful 
merging of two important considerations. On the 
one hand, members must have assurance that 
Fund resources are available to them when need 
arises. On the other hand, the Fund must have 
assurance that members are taking reasonable and 
effective steps to dea] with the causes of imbalance 
and to maintain or reestablish internal and ex- 
ternal stability. The wide range of members 
which have drawn on the Fund year by year, and 
the great variety of circumstances under which 
they have drawn, serve as good evidence that Fund 
resources are fulfilling the purposes for which 
they have been subscribed. 

We have studied with close interest the con- 
sideration given in the annual report to broad de- 
velopments in balances of payments and in the 
levels of reserves. I shall shortly have something 
to say about what has happened in the United 
States in this respect during the year. But it may 
be noted at this point that international liquidity 
improved during 1959. The increase in Fund re- 
sources was, of course, one element in this improve- 
ment. Other important aspects were the growing 
strength of the reserve positions of industrial 
countries and the continuing relaxation of ex- 
change restrictions, and particularly restrictions 
on movements of capital. These favorable devel- 
opments have meant that the free world’s banking 
system, which plays such an important role in 
the financing of international trade in goods and 
services, has been able more effectively to add to 
international liquidity when it is needed. 


Functioning of International Financial System 


During the year there has been much discussion 
of the way in which the international financial 
system is functioning. A number of suggestions 
have been made for changes which might be made 
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in that system. My own conclusion is that the jp. 
ternational system has continued to function eff. 
ciently in financing trade and providing increase 
freedom of movement of short-term funds among 
a widening group of convertible currencies. This 
emerging convertibility, together with the renewel 
vigor of commercial banking institutions in th 
international field and the strengthening of the | 
Fund resources, has contributed to the flexible anj 
smooth operation of the system. Taken as a whok | 
the system has been able to finance a growing | 
volume and value of world trade in commoditig | 
and services and to provide standby and emergency 
assistance to countries in need of it. We are not 
confronted with any immediate need to consider 
changes in the system as a whole or in the Intern. | 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Less rapid progress has been made in the field of 
longer term financing of economic development, 
In my remarks a year ago I pointed out that ther 
must be a reorientation of the policies of the earlie 
postwar period and a new determination by all the 
industrial countries to face the common obligation 
to share in the task of providing capital to the 
less developed parts of the free world. Since that 
time the large capital-providing nations har 
made a step forward in the formation of the De 
velopment Assistance Group, the third meeting of 
which will take place next week,‘ where meas 
and techniques for speeding up the flow of capital 
to the less developed countries will be under 2¢- 
tive discussion. However, a number of industrial 
countries have continued to increase their reserve} 
and certain ones have accumulated substantial goli 
and foreign exchange holdings. This is partict- 
larly true of the Federal Republic of Germany. Ii 
therefore becomes even more vital than before fo 
the strong surplus countries to take adequate step: 
to facilitate the movement of international capit# 
on longer terms to the less developed areas of the 
world. I believe it is considerably more importa 
to seek ways to deal with this problem than t 
concern ourselves at this time with proposals fa 
new facilities which may build still larger accumt 
lations of a liquid character. 

One fundamental point must be reemphasized- 
and on this I believe there is general agreemett. 
The international financial system should and doe 








* The Development Assistance Group will meet in Wasi: 
ington, D.C., on Oct. 3. 
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provide help in times of emergency and assist 
countries which are striving to deal with their own 
problems. But I am sure we have all learned that 
there is an inexorable rule applying to all coun- 
tries. Regardless of the technical and mechanical 
aspects of the international financial system, each 
country is always confronted with the stern neces- 
sity of achieving and maintaining reasonable equi- 
librium in its own balance of payments. Each 
capital-exporting country—whether it is in over- 
all surplus or deficit—must achieve reasonable bal- 
ance over time between its current receipts from 
abroad and its current expenditures abroad plus 
the total which it is prepared to lend, invest, and 
provide through grants. And each capital- 
importing country must strive for a reasonable 
equilibrium between its net current deficit and the 
amount which it can reasonably expect to obtain 
from abroad in the form of loans and grants. 


Performance of U.S. Economy 


I should like again this year to describe briefly 
the present course of economic and financial events 
in the United States and to report on the way our 
balance of payments appears to be developing, as 
we approach the end of the third quarter of 1960. 

In evaluating the performance of the United 
States economy thus far in 1960, as well as pros- 
pects for the future, it is essential to maintain 
perspective. Excessive optimism colored some 
forecasts early in the year, and some observers have 
now altered their opinions and suggest that the 
economy is trending downward. While judg- 
ments of reasonable men can differ, it is my strong 
view that the outlook for economic activity in this 
country is favorable, both for the near future and 
formany years ahead. 

Unquestionably, there are some sectors of our 
economy which give concern. The problem of un- 
employment is still troublesome and deserves con- 
tinued attention, especially in those areas which 
have not shared fully in national gains because of 
special circumstances. In addition, steel produc- 
tion has continued at a low level relative to our 
greatly enlarged productive capacity. But, espe- 
cially considering the fundamental readjustments 

that have been taking place in the United States 
economy in 1960, it can be said that our free-enter- 
prise system has once again demonstrated its great 
underlying strength and resilience. 

In speaking of fundamental readjustments in 
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our economy, I refer to the fact that the economic 
environment of 1960 is a new environment. After 
almost 20 years of recurrent inflationary pressures, 
it is understandable that a free economy would 
have to undergo some deep-seated adjustments 
once appropriate fiscal and monetary policies had 
struck down both the fear and the fact of infla- 
tion. It is indeed heartening that, despite the im- 
pact of this adjustment to a new economic environ- 
ment, total output and the income of individuals 
have advanced to all-time peaks. Moreover, civil- 
ian employment in August established a record for 
the month, with over a million more persons em- 
ployed than a year earlier. Industrial production, 
which has been most directly affected by the adjust- 
ments occurring this year, has shown little change. 
In the aggregate it is only slightly below its Janu- 
ary peak and, when production of iron and steel is 
excluded, is somewhat above the first-quarter level. 

The most important single fact leading to the 
decline in inflationary expectations was the realiza- 
tion, last January, that the $12.4 billion Federal 
deficit of fiscal year 1959 would be replaced by a 
surplus in fiscal year 1960. This surplus actually 
totaled $1.1 billion. Thus, the domestic economy 
is now functioning without the dangerous stimulus 
of inflationary expectations or fears of shortages. 
Businessmen can now make plans and calculate 
costs on the basis of a reasonably stable dollar. 

This is precisely what we have been striving for 
throughout the postwar period. It is precisely 
what is required if this nation is to achieve the 
maximum rate of sustainable economic growth 
without inflation. 

As reflected in business attitudes and practices 
the major impact of this fundamental readjust- 
ment to the decline in inflationary pressures and 
expectations has been on business spending for 
inventories—that is, buying of goods for indus- 
trial use or resale. In the first quarter of 1960 
businesses were accumulating inventories at the 
near-record annual rate of $11.4 billion. This 
rapid rate of accumulation was partly the result 
of resumption of steel output after a long strike 
and partly the result of expectations of limited 
supply, rising prices, and vigorous demand in 
1960. But, as it became clear in ensuing months 
that most industrial goods and materials would 
continue to be readily available at reasonably 
stable prices, the rate of accumulation began to 


decrease. The available evidence now indicates 
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that inventories are no longer rising but are per- 
haps declining slightly. Overall, therefore, the 
annual rate of inventory spending has fallen by 
$11 billion to $12 billion. This sharp decline in 
inventory spending is the key fact in our domestic 
business picture and accounts for the relative sta- 
bility of industrial production in 1960, despite a 
substantial expansion in final demand. 

It is highly significant that the recent decrease 
in inventory spending is even larger than the drop 
in inventory buying in 1957-58, which was the 
most important factor depressing spending and 
output at that time. It is apparent, therefore, 
that in the past 8 months we have experienced 
another major postwar shift in inventory spend- 
ing. But in contrast to some of the earlier expe- 
riences—notably 1948-49, 1953-54, and 1957-58— 
the recent inventory adjustment has proceeded 
smoothly and, of primary importance, has been 
offset by strong final demand. Even with this 
major shift in inventory spending, total economic 
activity, measured by gross national product, has 
risen in 1960. 

The inventory adjustment appears now to be 
nearing completion. Business spending for new 
plant and equipment, according to the latest Gov- 
ernment survey, continues at a high and sustained 
level. Governmental spending for goods and 
services, embracing State and local as well as Fed- 
eral outlays, continues to advance. Recent sur- 
veys indicate that consumer buying plans were 
well maintained during the summer and that con- 
sumers increasingly regard their financial posi- 
tions as favorable. As already noted, personal 
income has continued to rise and, with inflation 
under control, rising personal income means rising 
purchasing power for the consumer. 

Of considerable importance from a financial 
standpoint has been the significant easing of mon- 
etary policy in recent months, which was appro- 
priate in view of the shift to a budget surplus and 
the accompanying decline in inflationary pres- 
sures. The Federal Reserve authorities have 
twice reduced the rate of interest. on loans to mem- 
ber banks; margin requirements for stock-market 
loans have been lowered, reserve requirements of 
member banks have been reduced, and, of primary 
importance, the reserves of the banking system 
have been supplemented through purchases of 
Government securities. 

The results of these monetary actions are clearly 
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discernible. Since May the privately held mong 
supply, which had been declining, has grown by 
more than $1 billion, or at an annual rate of aboy 


3 percent. Time deposits in banks and share ». 





counts In savings and loan associations, which co. 
stitute important types of “near money,” have aly 
been increasing at a substantial rate. 
loans at banks have not grown as much as usu 
since midyear, largely due to the decline in in| 
ventory spending, but banks have used the add. 
tional reserves to add significantly to their holf. 
ings of Government securities and other liquii 
assets. Interest rates have declined from th 
peaks of early winter. 

The easing of credit and the decline in interes 
rates are encouraging new long-term bond floti. 
tions by State and local governments and busines 
corporations, and the Treasury has succeeded it 
extending a significant amount of its intermediate 
term debt to longer maturity, through an advane, 
refunding. Credit to support residential ani 
other construction is more readily available, x 
lower interest rates. This in turn has helps 
sustain the level of housing starts. Constructin 
contract awards have also increased recently 
Thus, the outlook for a rising volume of constru 
tion is favorable. 

These facts, in my judgment, reflect the basi 
underlying strength of the United States econom 
The adjustments that our economy has undergot: 
this year provide the base for a long period ¢ 
sustainable, noninflationary growth. Primaril! 
because of effective attention to our domestic fisti, 
and monetary policies, we can view the future ¢i 
our economy with confidence. 


U.S. Balance of Payments 


Let us now turn to the United States balane 
of payments. You may recall that the Unite 
States balance of payments showed an over! 
deficit of $3.5 billion in 1958 and $3.8 billion 1 
1959. You may also recall that this very unsatit 
factory situation resulted from three main factor 
First, our merchandise imports had increased vet 
sharply from a level of around $13 billion per yet 
to more than $15 billion in 1959. Secondly, ov 
merchandise exports had declined from more thi! 
$17 billion in 1956 and $19 billion in 1957 to $1 
billion in 1958 and 1959. Third, three importa! 
elements in our balance of payments were lar? 
and, in view of our general international respons: 
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bilities, were not susceptible to easy adjustment. 
These three elements were military expenditures 
overseas, a net outflow of U.S. private capital, and 
Government loans and grants. These have in total 
ranged about $8 billion in recent years. 

What has been happening in 1960? First, our 
exports at midyear were running at an annual rate 
of about $20 billion, which was equal to the peak 
reached in 1957 and up almost one-fourth from 
the level of 1958 and 1959. There has been good 
progress in expanding our exports, covering a 
very wide range of commodities and markets. 
With imports at about the same level as in 1959, 
our net exports surplus is accruing at an annual 
rate of more than $4 billion, exceeded in the past 
decade only in 1956 and 1957. But the movements 
of capital and other nontrade items have left us 
with an overall payments deficit which appears to 
be running this year at an annual rate of some- 
thing like $3 billion. This is a substantial deficit, 
even though it represents a reduction from the 
deficit of $3.8 billion recorded in 1959. 

The outflow of gold continued in 1960 and has 
now reached about $700 million. In the same 
period foreign countries increased their total hold- 
ings of short-term dollar claims, and the gold flow 
has generally reflected the normal reserve prac- 
tices of foreign financial institutions. 

During 1960 short-term interest rates have 
moved sharply and in some cases in opposite direc- 
tions, notably downward in the United States and 
upward in the United Kingdom and Germany. 
We cannot expect that liquid funds would be un- 
responsive to these changes, and, as I have just 
mentioned, there has been a substantial outflow of 
short-term funds from the U.S. chiefly to Europe, 
although some of it comprises a U.S. liquid claim 
on other countries. 

We have made real progress toward the con- 
tinuing and essential objective of reasonable 
equilibrium in our balance of payments. But we 
have not reached that objective. As we advance 
toward it our aim is to merit continued confidence 
at home and abroad. We shall do this by resolute 
adherence to domestic and foreign economic and 
financial policies which will maintain the dollar 
at its existing gold parity as a sound and reliable 
currency. However, I should like to venture a 
little broader comment. International trade is 
increasing and the interdependence of the eco- 
nomic and monetary policies of all nations is be- 
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coming ever more apparent. This obliges all of 
us as we frame and pursue our policies to realize 
that the free countries of the world must have the 
common objective of maintaining stability and 
convertible currencies and must keep ever in mind 
that the actions of each affect and concern all of 
the others. 

We are taking certain steps, notably in expand- 
ing our export-insurance facilities and in more in- 
tensive display of our products overseas, to en- 
courage our exporters to search more actively for 
markets. We believe they are doing so with good 
results. In this connection we hope and expect 
that other countries and groups of countries, such 
as the European Common Market and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area, will pursue liberal com- 
mercial policies with respect to imports from the 
rest of the world. This is especially needed with 
respect to agricultural products. The negotiations 
which have recently started in Geneva will be 
concerned with the tariffs of the Common Market 
as well as those of other countries in the GATT, 
and will provide an opportunity for real progress 
in that direction.* We have high hopes for a suc- 
cessful outcome. 


Correcting Imbalance in International Payments 


I have so far been talking about the United 
States balance of payments. Last year I men- 
tioned the very large payments surpluses which a 
number of other industrial countries were record- 
ing not only with the United States but also with 
the less developed countries, and I ventured to say 
that this did not represent a satisfactory pattern 
of world payments and could not be expected to 
persist. I am glad to see that the annual report 
has very properly directed attention to this im- 
portant imbalance in international payments aris- 
ing out of the continuing payments surpluses of 
these industrial countries. This is a most impor- 
tant, indeed a crucial, problem now facing us in 
world finance. Both the less developed countries 
and the strong industrial countries have a vital 
and mutual interest in bringing about a more rea- 
sonable equilibrium in the payments relationships 
between these areas. One important need is an 
increase in the flow of capital, and particularly 
of long-term capital, from these countries to the 


%¥For a statement made at the opening meeting by 
Clarence B. Randall, see BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1960, p. 453. 
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less developed areas, which I have already men- 
tioned. Another form of adjustment of a mutu- 
ally beneficial character could result from the ex- 
pansion of imports of goods and services by the 
surplus countries from the less developed areas 
and from the United States as well. As one ex- 
ample consideration could be given to reducing 
internal taxes on commodities imported from the 
less developed countries. 

We are very acutely aware of the importance of 
securing for ourselves that freedom of action 
which is essential if we are to use fiscal and mone- 
tary policy flexibly as a major means of dealing 
with both inflationary and deflationary forces. 
This is another and very important reason which 
will impel us over the years through proper poli- 
cies to maintain a sound balance-of-payments posi- 
tion and an adequate reserve level. We rely on 
our large reserves to provide this freedom of 
action, and we have exercised it during 1960 as we 
have applied our fiscal and monetary policies. 
But we can preserve it over the long run only as 
we succeed in our objective to achieve and maintain 
a reasonable equilibrium in our balance of pay- 
ments. 

The free world is moving through an epoch of 
vastly significant economic, social, and political 
events. In every field—health, technology, 
transportation, social welfare—new achievements 
stream from the minds and the labor of men. 
People who in the past could expect little of life 
see horizons of which they never dreamed; they 
are moved by aspirations which they never before 
dared to have. Out of this has appropriately 
emerged a surging demand for higher living 
standards and a drive for the economic develop- 
ment which will make them possible. This drive is 
pressing on the resources of all countries, because 
in even the most highly developed there is a 
demand for improved production facilities, better 
roads, more schools and hospitals, and more hous- 
ing. 

All of this is of the most intensely practical con- 
cern to us, as treasury officials and as central 
bankers. We have a vital role to play in the ful- 
fillment of this compelling urge for economic ex- 
pansion. On the one hand, we must encourage 
adherence to the time-tested rule that economic 
and social progress and sound currencies are in- 
separable—that one cannot exist without the other. 
On the other, we must demonstrate that our 
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financial and monetary policies and institutions 
operating within a free economic system, can cop. 
tribute to the objectives of economic growth, social 
progress, and the security of the free world, anj 
thus help meet the great challenges of our time, 


STATEMENT BY MR. UPTON 


This is my second opportunity to address this 
distinguished group at an annual meeting, and] 
am gratified to find before us, as we found las 
year, an annual report which records definite fur. 
ther growth by the Corporation. Happily, this 
growth has not been limited to the Corporation: 
investment portfolio alone. It extends as well,| 
and as importantly, to the Corporation’s fund of 
operating experience. 

President [Robert L.] Garner’s report is a well- } 
considered statement of the problems, and tle) 
promise, of private enterprise investment in the 
less developed areas of the world. We might all 
take particular note of his statement that, regard. 
less of the special difficulties involved in introduc , 
ing new techniques into the developing areas, “the 
sound principles of business and finance are the, 
same everywhere.” This is the conviction on 
which the Corporation was founded 4 years ago, 
and we have no reason to doubt its general appli: 
cability. Human energy, talent, and judgment 
exist in abundance around the world; properly ap- 
plied to the challenging opportunities for private 
enterprise that exist in similar abundance, they 
offer the prospect of important increases in pr0- 
duction, wealth, and well-being. In my own cour: 
try the prospect has been repeatedly fulfilled. In 
many other countries the private enterprise ap- 
proach remains far from being fully accepted. 
Here the IFC, with the perspective gained in the 
past 4 years, can perhaps make its most significant 
contribution. It can, I am confident, continue to 
an increasing degree to stimulate, lead, counsel 
and caution. It can, and I am sure it will, bring 
about a wider realization of the full potential of 
productive private investment. 

The Corporation’s investment activity, as de 
scribed in the report, is quite apparently beginning 
to gain the momentum we have anticipated. Wé 
note the significant fact that the volume of ne 





** Made on Sept. 29 during the International Finantt 
Corporation’s annual discussion. Mr. Upton is Temporal! 
Alternate Governor for the United States. 
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y commitments in the last fiscal year exceeded net 

commitments of all previous years combined. 
Similarly, last year’s disbursements exceeded the 
total of all disbursements made previously. In- 
deed, it is my understanding that investments 
made since the close of the fiscal year and invest- 
ments in prospect will shortly push the total gross 
commitments past the halfway mark of the Cor- 
poration’s authorized capital. Eleven enterprises 
have been added to this year’s list of investments 
by the Corporation, and six more countries now 
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have IFC-assisted enterprises within their terri- 
tories. We anticipate continued growth in this re- 
spect now that the Corporation has firmly estab- 
lished itself. 

The “catalytic” function of IFC we have talked 
about frequently in the past continues to be per- 
formed. An examination of the investments made 
in the past fiscal year shows that funds totaling 
roughly three times the amount of the Corpora- 
tion’s investment have been put into these same 
projects by other investors, both local and foreign. 
IFC’s resources cannot, of course, be fully effective 
without this important companion flow of private 
investment. 

In this regard there is good reason to welcome 
the $6 million of participations arranged by the 
Corporation in connection with two of its invest- 
ments. A portion of these participations represent 
true portfolio sales, having been arranged for after 
the Corporation undertook its own firm commit- 
ment. Although the sums involved are small as 
yet, this development is of major importance as a 
means whereby the Corporation can more rapidly 
revolve its funds. 

In their remarks today, Mr. Garner and others 
have laid before us one of the important problems 
confronting the Corporation, that of investment 
inequity securities. It isa problem whose outlines 
have become clear only after considerable experi- 
mentation on the part of the Corporation with 
convertible debentures, stock options, and other 
techniques. My Government recognizes that for 
the Corporation to perform its function new tools 
must be made available to it. The arguments for 
the proposed change are persuasive, and we are 
happy to join with others in supporting a thorough 
examination of its merits. I might note that a 
similar examination was carried out recently with 
respect to IDA which led to such a satisfactory 
conclusion. 
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As we enter the fifth year of IFC’s existence, 
new problems loom and new opportunities beckon. 
Certainly there is a need for alertness to the struc- 
tural and institutional changes taking place in the 
world of international finance. International cap- 
ital markets are reviving. Restrictions on the flow 
of private capital are being relaxed, and new 
organizations are emerging. We may hope that 
the management and Directors of the IFC will 
always search for opportunities to work in close 
cooperation with international and national insti- 
tutions under these changing conditions and that 
this cooperation will prove constructive and will 
facilitate the economic development of the private 
sector of the less developed countries. 

The validity of the ideas of personal freedom 
and of private enterprise is being tested today in 
many places. I commend the Corporation for its 
efforts to demonstrate the soundness of the prin- 
ciples to which we collectively subscribe and at the 
same time give it our sincere support in its renewed 
labors in the demanding year ahead. 


IDA Ready To Begin Formal Operations 


The International Development Association 
(IDA), a new international agency for financing 
economic growth in the less developed countries, 
came into being on September 26 as an affiliate of 
the World Bank. 

Fifteen countries have already become mem- 
bers, bringing total subscriptions to the equivalent 
of $686 million. If all members of the Bank join 
IDA, its initial resources will be the equivalent of 
$1,000 million, of which the equivalent of $787 
million will be available on a fully convertible 
basis. 

IDA is to be administered by the World Bank. 
It will seek to promote economic development by 
providing finance to the less developed countries 
on terms more flexible and bearing less heavily on 
their balance of payments than conventional loans, 
thereby furthering the development objectives and 
supplementing the activities of the Bank. The 
first meeting of the Executive Directors of IDA, 
representing its member countries, will be held 
later in the fall. On the date of this meeting IDA 
will formally begin operations. 

IDA had its beginnings in a resolution sub- 
mitted. by Senator A. S. Mike Monroney to the 
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His idea was 


Senate at the end of 1957. 
taken up by the U.S. administration, and in re- 
sponse to an administration proposal the Bank’s 
Board of Governors, at its annual meeting in 1959, 
resolved that the Executive Directors of the Bank 
should draft articles of agreement for IDA.1. The 
completed articles were transmitted to the Bank’s 


US. 


member countries in February 1960. Govern- 
ments thereafter began the legislative action nec- 
essary to enable them to accept IDA membership. 

IDA will provide development finance to the 
less developed areas of the world included within 
its membership. A considerable degree of flexibil- 
ity is given to IDA by its articles of agreement, 
both in the purposes for which it may provide 
finance and in the terms on which it may make 
loans. IDA will finance a wider range of projects 
than the Bank, but since both agencies will have 
the same management, it is to be expected that 
IDA will maintain the same high standard as the 
Bank with respect to the planning, management, 
and financing of the projects which it assists. 

A unique feature of IDA is the division of 
member countries into two groups for purposes of 
subscription of funds. Subscriptions will be pay- 
able over a 5-year period, and the countries in both 
groups will pay 10 percent of their initial sub- 
scriptions in gold or freely convertible currencies. 
One group, however, the 17 more industrialized 
member countries of the Bank, will pay the re- 
maining 90 percent in five equal installments in 
gold or freely convertible currencies; the other 
group, the 51 less developed countries, will pay 
their 90 percent in their national currencies, which 
IDA will not be free to convert into other curren- 
cies or to use to finance exports from the country 
concerned without its consent. 

IDA is to keep the adequacy of its resources un- 
der regular review. It is contemplated that the 
first review will take place before the end of the 
first 5-year period and subsequent examinations 
at intervals of approximately 5 years thereafter. 
General or individual increases in subscriptions 
may be authorized at any time. 

International Development Association 
Members as of September 26, 1960 


Initial subscriptions 
(US$ millions) 


ATE 121 SRS irae 2k Oana en ee a a 20. 18 
SME MESES Si hensstc'y SLM als, Eee isere ems 37. 83 
CAs Ae cores ae 30. 26 


‘ BULLETIN of Oct. 19, 1959, p. 531. 
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Germany .. 52, 9¢ 
India : 40,3 
Lea Arse eats iee fee 18.18 
Malaya .... ae ere? rs 9 59 
Norway .. : oe tee ees cee 6. 2 
Pakistan ...... MANE 3 ; 10. (4 
Sudan .. eights ae oe 1.0 
Sweden ... SASS Ae 10, (4 
Thailand .... ee encore Note eas 3.03 
United Kingdom .................... 131, 14 
UO OU 2 ree . 20,9 
WICE-NAM: 6.05 5.20555. Sac ge ; a 1.51 





$686, 14 
In addition to the above countries, the following 
have also signed the articles of agreement but 


require to complete other formalities for 
membership : 
Ecuador Honduras 


Ethiopia The Netherlands 


Other present member countries of the Bank can| 


still become original members of IDA up to 
December 31, 1960. 


Mali and Senegal Admitted to U.N. 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
US. Representative in the Security Council* 


The United States warmly welcomes the appli- 


cations of the Republic of Senegal and the Re-| 


public of Mali for membership in the United Na- 
tions. They both bring old and honorable names 
to the roster of the United Nations, and we look 
forward to the contributions that both will make 
to our work. 

The Republic of Mali, as its birthright by geog- 
raphy and history, has inherited a great name. 
The Mali Empire for hundreds of years was the 
richest and most powerful as well as the most cul- 
tured of the ancient Sudanese empires. But Mali 
also looks to the future with confidence and 
energy. In the days ahead she will be one of the 
great nations ina renascent Africa. It is engaged 
in a program of economic development. which 
holds great promise and which we hope will 
achieve success. 

The United Nations itself is challenged as never 
before. The United States welcomes the enthu- 
siasm and vitality which the Republic of Mali will 
bring to what Prime Minister Modibo Keita has 


‘Made in the Security Council on Sept. 28 (U.S./U%. 
press release 3510). 
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described as the United Nations’ “great crusade 
for peace.” 

The Republic of Mali has had a long and rich 
experience. It has men of stature to lead it. It 
has its independence and is anxious to help in the 
work of the United Nations. 

Then, Mr. President, with independence the 
opportunities of the Republic of Senegal for self- 
expression and for service to the world are tre- 
mendously enhanced. Senegal is fortunate in 
having men of ability in many fields—government, 
art, and sciences—to fulfill its obligations. It 
even has that rarest of individuals in our special- 
ized age, a poet and grammarian who is also an 
outstanding statesman. I refer, of course, to Sen- 
egal’s President, Leopold Senghor. Its Prime 
Minister, Mamadou Dia, and others are equally 
well known to us for the leading part they have 
played in the political life of their country. Its 
capital, Dakar, is one of the intellectual centers 
of Africa, the seat of the University of Dakar. 
Its level and rate of economic development is one 
of the highest in Africa. Its high standard of 
leadership and economic activity give promise of 
a stable future. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the United States 
will vote with sympathy and pleasure for the res- 
olutions recommending the admission of the Re- 
public of Senegal and the Republic of Mali. We 
are happy to see that later today the General 
Assembly will also have the opportunity to pass on 
these two applications. We anticipate with pleas- 
ure the participation of Senegal and Mali in the 
important work which faces us.” 


U.S. Supports United Nations 
Against Soviet Attack 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
US. Representative to the United Nations * 


I rise in right of reply to the Soviet Union on 
behalf of and with the authorization of the Sec- 
retary of State. 





*The Security Council on Sept. 28 unanimously recom- 
mended the admission of the Republic of Mali and the 
Republic of Senegal; on the same day the General As- 
sembly admitted them by acclamation. 

*Made in plenary session on Sept. 23 (U.S. delegation 
press release 3497). 
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The United Nations is in a crisis. It is in a 
crisis, first through the effort of the Soviet Union 
to turn the world’s greatest body for peace into a 
propaganda forum to serve the interests of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

The Soviet Union has, I am sorry to say, chosen 
the path of invective and falsehood instead of the 
path of constructive progress outlined in the 
speech of President Eisenhower.? The response 
of the United States will be vigorous, brief, and 
straightforward. Let there be no mistake that it 
was the Soviet Union which injected into this 
Assembly an atmosphere of dissension and 
vindictiveness. 

Chairman Khrushchev has accused the United 
States of aggressive acts against the Soviet Union 
and has demanded they be discussed immediately 
in plenary session. The Security Council has al- 
ready rejected these charges.2 The Soviet Union 
itself vetoed our offer of an impartial investiga- 
tion of the wanton destruction of the RB-47 over 
international waters. The Soviet charges are false, 
and they are not made in good faith. They should 
not be on our agenda in the first place. We will 
oppose the kind of debate that the U.S.S.R. wishes 
to have in plenary session on these subjects, al- 
though we will never object to having the truth 
brought out in the proper committee forum, as 
we will demonstrate in the General Committee 
deliberations soon to come. 

Chairman Khrushchev accuses the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, and 
Canada of having “indulged in nothing but mean- 
ingless talk” about disarmament in the 10-member 
committee. Let us leave it to the verbatims of 
those talks as to whether his charge is correct, 
and let us remember that it was the Soviet Union 
which walked out of these talks at the very 
moment when it was told that new Western pro- 
posals were about to be submitted.* This is not 
the first time that the U.S.S.R. has walked out 
on disarmament negotiations. The same Soviet 
delegate—Mr. [Valerian] Zorin—walked out of 
the disarmament negotiations in London in 1957, 
immediately after new Western proposals had 
been put forward. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 

*Tbid., June 13, 1960, p. 955, and Aug. 15, 1960, p. 235. 

*For text of the report of the U.S. delegation to the 
Conference of the Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament, 


see ibid., Aug. 22, 1960, p. 267. 
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Let the United States attitude in this, Mr. Pres- 
ident, not be construed as meaning that we will 
not continue to try to get the U.S.S.R. to negotiate 
seriously even though we have failed so far. But 
we will not, and cannot, and should not tolerate 
disarmament being made into a sheer propaganda 
battle. We will oppose its being taken up in 
plenary and will press for thoughtful considera- 
tion by all members of this Assembly in the 
First Committee. 

The Soviet Union also demands immediate 
plenary consideration of the elimination of 
colonialism in the world. This is a strange de- 
mand indeed from a country whose imperialism 
has embraced more people, more territory, and 
more oppression than anything else the 20th cen- 
tury has ever seen. 

We are in agreement, Mr. President, with the 
principle that the world has long realized that 
colonialism must go. President Eisenhower 
made this clear yesterday—both the 19th-century 
type of colonialism which is already disappearing 
and the 20th-century Communist colonialism 
which at present is rampant—but the Soviet pro- 
posal in their declaration as presented today is not 
the way to deal with either type of colonialism. 
If we of the Assembly succumb to the emotional 
pressures which the Soviet Union is seeking to 
generate, it will make more difficult, not less diffi- 
cult, the unprecedented rapid progress toward 
independence and self-government which the 
world is undergoing and which is reflected in the 
happy presence of so many new states at this ses- 
sion, particularly from Africa. Let our decisions 
be sober and constructive, not flamboyant and 
destructive. 

But there is a second and possibly even more 
serious crisis, a crisis which consists of an attempt 
to destroy the office and the very structure of the 
Secretary-General and the Secretariat and through 
it to destroy the United Nations. 

This is the same sustained crisis which the Soviet 
Union posed at the recent meetings of the Security 
Council and in the emergency General Assembly 
which closed just before this 15th General Assem- 
bly opened, and in both these bodies the United 
Nations stood firmly and the Assembly firmly 
endorsed the stand.’ The crisis has now been 
sharpened by a direct attack from the head of the 


*Tbid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 527, and Oct. 10, 1960, p. 583. 
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Soviet state himself against the office of the Secre.} 


Asse 
tary-General. nee 
The Soviet Union has sought to crush another! tod 


Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, because }p Wes 
stood up against Communist aggression in Korea, ; 
It is now attempting to crush the very office of the 
Secretary-General itself, in keeping with the’ 


philosophy of what we might term “what we an. | S 
not control we will destroy.” in ( 
The United Nations, Mr. President, must fac ? 
this crisis head on. If it does not, it will fail, Stat 
US. 
! 
: , I | 
U.S. Views on Soviet Proposal stud 
To Enlarge Disarmament Committee | atter 
Cuba 


Following is a statement read to news corre- this 
spondents on September 27 by Francis W. Car Unit 
penter, spokesman for the U.S. delegation to the Aj 
United Nations, in response to questions about a tive « 
Soviet proposal? to add five countries to the Ten-: but o 
Nation Committee on Disarmament. by A 
U.S. delegation press release 3505 curity 

The disarmament question is not primarily a 
problem of the structure of the negotiating body. ie 
It is a question of the willingness of the Soviet wee 
Union to negotiate an equitable and _realisti ig 
agreement. “i 

There have been numerous United Nations op P 
bodies for disarmament, none of which so far has — 
been able to overcome Soviet refusal to accept — 
balanced and controlled disarmament proposals. 

We have had commissions for conventional and adied 
atomic disarmament, the Disarmament Commis which 
sion, the Subcommittee of the Disarmament Com [>)i¢o 
mission (which the U.S.S.R. boycotted in 1957), that n 
an enlarged 25-member Disarmament Commissio | y. 
(in which the U.S.S.R. refused to participate), ® oyg ch 
82-member Disarmament Commission (which the Most, 
U.S.S.R. threatened to boycott this summer), an alread 
the 10-member committee (which the U.S.S.R in the 
walked out of in June and to which we have w- of An 
successfully urged them to return). —— 

The problem is not one of making another «Mad 
forum—the U.S.S.R. itself proposed the 10-natia ge 
committee—it is one of willingness to negotiate 
with integrity. I would remind you of what An: 
bassador Wadsworth pointed out in the Gener! 


~M, 
came 


all ove 


* For text, see U.N. doc. A/4509. 
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Assembly the other day [September 23]: Twice 
in recent years the U.S.S.R. has refused to return 
to disarmament negotiations at a time when new 
Western proposals were introduced. 


U.S. Replies to Cuban Attack 
in General Assembly 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


I have asked to speak briefly under the right 
of reply to the intervention made here yesterday 
afternoon and evening by the Prime Minister of 
Cuba [Fidel Castro]. As we all know, most of 
this speech consisted of charges against the 
United States. 

Although confronted with charges of a provoca- 
tive character, we do not intend to reply in kind 
but only in the quiet and constructive tones used 
by Ambassador [Henry Cabot] Lodge in the Se- 
curity Council on this same subject,? and to which 
this Assembly is entitled. This is particularly 
true when dealing with our sister Republic and 
neighbor, Cuba, with whom our traditional ties 
of friendship have been so intimate and so strong. 
between the Cuban Government 
and people and the Government and people of the 
United States have been friendly, cordial, and 
close. And when the present Government of Cuba 


The relations 


came into power there was widespread sympathy 
allover the United States for the aims and ideals— 
including particularly those of land reform— 
which the new Government professed, and the 
United States Government promptly recognized 
that new Government. 

I will not attempt to deal now with the numer- 
ous charges which were laid against us yesterday. 
Most of these charges—which are not new—have 
already been answered by the United States both 
in the Security Council and in the Organization 
of American States, both of which bodies have 
a 

*Made in plenary session on Sept. 27 (U.S. delegation 
press release 3506). 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1960, p. 199. 
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rejected them.’ In order that the new members 
of the United Nations and others who were not 
present at these occasions may have the correct 
facts, however, the United States will make avail- 
able a document within the next few days dealing 
fully with the issues involved. 

At this point I would add just one other word. 
The United States has constantly sought a con- 
structive approach to the complaints of the Cuban 
Government. During the past month, the United 
States has urged utilization of the ad hoc commit- 
tee created by the Organization of American States 
to clarify facts and extend good offices. This com- 
mittee was created by the Seventh Meeting of For- 
eign Ministers of the American Republics at San 
José, Costa Rica, in August. As we have said 
before, Mr. President, our record in our relations 
in Cuba is an open book. We are prepared to co- 
operate with this committee of which I have 
spoken, and we have urged Cuban cooperation. So 
far Cuba has ignored the OAS efforts to deal with 
the question. 

We remain confident today, Mr. President, in 
spite of attacks which seek to divide us, that the 
Cuban people and the American people will remain 
close in mutual esteem and respect, for the simple 
reason that they are bound by common ideals and 
aspirations, as well as the links of history, geog- 
raphy, and economic well-being. 


Graham A. Martin Given Rank 
of Ambassador by President 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 28 (press release 568) that President Eisen- 
hower on that date gave Graham A. Martin, the 
newly appointed U.S. Representative to the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations and Other Inter- 
national Organizations, the personal rank of 
Ambassador. 


°For statements by Secretary Herter at the Seventh 
Meeting of Consultation of the American Foreign Min- 
isters and the text of the Declaration of San José, see 
ibid., Sept. 12, 1960, p. 395. 

*Members of the Ad Hoc Good Offices Committee are 
srazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, and Venezuela. 
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U.S. Supports Inclusion on General Assembly Agenda of items abou 
s = 7 a sve 
on Tibet, Soviet Complaint of U.S. Aggression, and Hungary pit 
: {In 
Ve 
Chait 
Following are statements made by Ambassador which the General Assembly must bring its in. gard 
James J. Wadsworth, U.S. Representative to the fluence. of th 
United Nations, in General Committee on Septem- Although we may all regret the deterioration’ ee ; 
ber 22 regarding inelusion of an agenda item on which has taken place in Tibet, it is this situation aye 
« « J e 1é N | 


Tibet and on September 23 regarding items on 
Soviet charges of U.S. aggression and on Hungary. 


TIBET 
U.S. delegation press release 3494 


Last year the General Assembly discussed the 
question of Tibet and adopted a resolution by 
which it expressed its grave concern at the denial 
of fundamental human rights and freedoms to the 
people of Tibet and deplored the effect on inter- 
national relations of the events in that unhappy 
land. 

The General Assembly issued a solemn appeal 
which called for respect for the fundamental hu- 
man rights of the Tibetan people and for their 
distinctive cultural and religious life. Despite 
this appeal the fundamental human rights of the 
Tibetan people continued to be systematically dis- 
regarded and equally systematically destroyed. 
For this reason the delegations of the Federation 
of Malaya and Thailand have proposed that the 
Assembly again address itself to the plight of 
these unfortunate people. 

In recent years the moral influence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has increasingly been brought to 
bear on questions regarding fundamental human 
rights in all parts of the world where these rights 
have been denied. Tibet is surely one of the most 
grievous examples of this denial and one upon 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 1959, p. 683. 
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which makes it all the more necessary for the ; 
General Assembly to discuss this item. The m oe 
United States therefore fully supports the inclu- faa 
sion of the Tibetan item on our agenda, and at the 
appropriate time we will support its debate i 
plenary session. 
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SOVIET COMPLAINT OF U.S. AGGRESSION 


U.S. delegation press release 3499 


There have been no aggressive actions by thi of this 


United States against the Soviet Union or agains ing int 
most 
any other country. The item proposed by the ji P 


lete] 
Soviet Union on this subject is founded on fale Pletels 
Mitte 
hood—not a new falsehood, Mr. President, but d 
KNOWS ¥ 


one which has already been exposed in the Unite! 
hot be { 


Now, 


(XIIT) 
States 0 


Nations. 

In the RB-47 case the Soviet. Union vetoed « 
impartial investigation of its charges against us’ 
Furthermore, it still detains illegally two eyewt 
nesses, two surviving American fliers from thi evelop 


ener: 
shot down, and have denie(J©"® al 
Thu? Le eivin, 


eport « 


aircraft which they 
them any contact. with the outside world. 
they have refused to let the world look behin 
their story to establish the facts. 

The United States has nothing to fear f 
these repudiated charges. Weare certain that cor” rts, 


ecific 
sideration of them by the General Assembly i> - 
Lpubdlic 


f/Operat: 


ehera] 
rol tion 145. 


again expose them as groundless. 
In line with our usual practice of favoring 


t@Sente 
debate of accusations against us, the United } Sta ati 
— 

will vote to inscribe this Soviet item. Por | 
PO eX 


4 For am 
* Tbid., Aug. 15, 1960, p. 235. 
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) At the same time, Mr. President, we consider 

, that the title of this item is not worded in the 
customary manner and is totally prejudicial to the 

’ debate which will follow its inscription. I there- 
fore formally propose that the title of this item 
be amended to read: “Complaint of the U.S.S.R. 
about a menace to world peace created by aggres- 
sive actions of the United States of America 
against the Soviet Union.” 

) 


[In a further statement Ambassador Wadsworth said :] 
Very briefly, Mr. President, regardless of what 
Chairman Khrushchev might have said today, re- 
_ gardless of what the distinguished representative 
of the Soviet Union might have said today, the 
; fact remains that this is a complaint by the Soviet 
ituatioy Union. The facts remain that the complaint by 
for the t Soviet Union having been taken up already 
a. Tp tt one of the main organs of the United Nations 
a ded has not been upheld as being accurate, and the fact 
therefore remains that my formulation, as I have 


d at the ie 
id at -' suggested it, is the proper one. 
ebate 1 


y its ir 


5 


‘oration 


HUNGARY 


ION US. delegation press release 3501 
Iwill be brief. The necessity for the inscription 
s by thf thisitem is abundantly clear. But before enter- 
: acainsiee into my brief argument I wish to apologize 
| by the Most profoundly to Sir Leslie Munro for the com- 
- ‘tal Dletely inadvertent slip of the tongue which I com- 
cad pymitted in a previous intervention. Anyone who 
a Unitemows Sir Leslie knows perfectly well that he could 

not be the tool of anyone. 
etoed at Now, he was appointed by resolution 1312 
inst ys4(XIIT) * for the purpose of reporting to member 
, event ates or to the General Assembly on significant 
sage @evelopments relating to the implementation of the 
i denie@eneral Assembly’s resolution on Hungary. After 
1. Twfeeiving and debating the objective and detailed 
= behinMPort of the Special Representative, the 14th 
General Assembly on December 9, 1959, in resolu- 
ay fron 1454 (XIV) * requested him to continue his 
that comforts. Both of these resolutions I have mentioned 
ily wiiPecifically call upon the Union of Soviet Socialist 
“Republics and the present Hungarian regime to 
ring ¢operate with the United Nations Special Rep- 
od StateteSentative, 
575ml 


Por text, see ibid., Jan. 12, 1959, p. 62. 
4p 
Por text, see ibid., Dec. 28, 1959, p. 946. 
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On April 8, 1960, in a press conference held at 
the European offices of the United Nations in 
Geneva, the Special Representative announced 
that his efforts to consult with the Foreign Min- 
isters of the Soviet Union and Hungary pursuant 
to his mandate had been rebuffed. Therefore it 
is obvious that the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the present Hungarian regime have 
deliberately ignored the appeal of the General As- 
sembly contained in resolution 1454. 

The Special Representative at the same press 
conference also publicly asked for certain details 
concerning the partial amnesty which was an- 
nounced by the present Hungarian regime on 
March 31, 1960. He also indicated his continuing 
desire to enter into consultation with the appro- 
priate authorities of Hungary and the Soviet 
Union in order to discharge the task assigned to 
him by the General Assembly. 

Mr. President, the intransigence of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the present Hun- 
garian authorities requires that this Assembly 
again consider the serious situation posed by the 
continued defiance of the Assembly’s resolutions 
on the question of Hungary. 

[In a further statement Ambassador Wadsworth said :] 

Mr. President, I know that I share with vir- 
tually all the other members of this committee 
hesitation in prolonging this particular discussion. 
But two or three things simply call in my mind 
for comment. 

The representative of Bulgaria has repeatedly 
referred to Sir Leslie Munro as the “so-called rep- 
resentative of the General Assembly,” which ap- 
parently means that he does not recognize the 
resolution which created the position nor the action 
which put Sir Leslie Munro into that. position. 
One might suppose from the remarks of our es- 
teemed colleague from Rumania that any resolu- 
tion which he dislikes is therefore automatically 
illegal. 

I think that this committee should take a de- 
cision here and now on this question, remembering 
always that this question has been discussed be- 
fore, that there are completely legal and valid 
resolutions of the General Assembly dealing with 
it, and that the Assembly is certainly, and should 
be, seized of it.® 


°The General Committee recommended inclusion of the 
Tibet item on Sept. 22 and the Soviet complaint and the 
Hungary item on Sept. 23. 
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U.S. Participation in the United Nations During 1959 ina 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Eisenhower transmitting to the Congress the 14th 
annual report on U.S. participation in the United 


Nations. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the United Nations Participation 
Act, I transmit herewith the fourteenth annual 
report, covering United States participation in the 
United Nations during the year 1959. 

Once again in 1959 the United Nations demon- 
strated its value in promoting the goals of peace 
which the people of the United States hold in 
common with the great majority of the peoples 
of the world. Especially significant were United 
Nations actions in response to a request for help 
from Laos; in promoting cooperation in the peace- 
ful use of outer space; in furthering the economic 
and social welfare of peoples in rapidly or newly 
developing nations; and in guiding and assisting 
the rapid, historic evolution of dependent peoples 
toward self-government or independence. 

1. When the Kingdom of Laos asked the help 
of the Security Council in preserving its freedom 
and independence, the Council dealt with the sit- 
uation swiftly and effectively. Its decision to send 
a subcommittee to Laos provided a tranquilizing 
influence and was followed by further important 
steps. 

The crisis developed from attempts by the Com- 
munist bloc to subvert the independence of Laos. 
Rebel forces within the country were receiving 
active support from the Communists in north Viet- 
Nam, Communist propaganda emanating simul- 
taneously from Hanoi, Peiping, and Moscow 
sought to confuse world opinion. 

In these circumstances, the Lao Government 


1 Reprinted from U.S. Participation in the UN: Report 
by the President to the Congress for the year 1959 (H. 
Doe. 378, 86th Cong., 2d sess.) ; Department of State 
publication 7016, for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. (ix, 282 pp., 75 cents). 
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appealed to the United Nations for assistane,) Uses 
Over Soviet opposition the Security Coune! Asse 
adopted a resolution introduced by the Unite met 
States establishing a fact-finding subcommitte port 
consisting of Argentina, Italy, Japan, ani teres 
Tunisia? inter 
This subcommittee visited Laos to obtain tle’ tribu 
facts of the situation at firsthand. Its presene prob 
there immediately had a quieting effect. Fightin He 
abated, and the threat to the nation’s indepen with 
ence was reduced. Czecl 
After completing its inquiry the subcommitte cept | 
issued a report on its findings * which helped th tion 


Security Council and world opinion to understan’ Arab 
better the danger confronting Laos. Neve 
mans! 


In November Secretary-General Hammarskjd 
He reached the conclusion that o ful e 
sound 
ful us 


visited Laos. 
way to speed the return of stability to Laos w: 
to provide international aid and guidance in ec 
nomic development. He later sent a perso In] 
representative, Mr. Sakari Tuomioja, a forme sessio1 
Prime Minister of Finland and Executive Seer decide 
tary of the Economic Commission for Europe,t mittee 
consider how the United Nations could best ass: Assen 
Laos in this field. Before the end of the year Ii and as 
Tuomioja completed a report recommending might 
broad economic and technical assistance progral Nation 
for the development of the country. that n 
The Security Council’s action on Laos ak _ The 
opened up new possibilities for action in the & Space 
curity Council free of the veto. In establishing PTopos 
subcommittee in spite of an attempted Soviet vet’ of mer 
the Council showed that it would not allow thew Clalize 
of the so-called “double veto” to prevent it ft space, 
taking a step which was clearly procedural une Union’ 
the Charter. mediat 
2. Peaceful cooperation in the realm of oité bring ¢ 
space took an important step forward in Dece in bot] 
ber 1959 when a new United Nations Committee Space. 


~ . fe 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was establisi# —— 
‘Bout. 
? BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1959, p. 456. eos 
* U.N. doc. $/4236. N. 
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by the General Assembly. This step resulted 
from extensive discussions at the United Nations 
among representatives of the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and other interested states. Thereby 
new possibilities have been opened for cooperation 
ina field which, like that of atomic energy, prom- 
ises widespread benefits to mankind. 

The basis for this forward step was laid when 
the original Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space was set up by the General 
Assembly in December 1958.5 This Committee 
met in May and June. It prepared a valuable re- 
port® which described existing international in- 
terests in this field, suggested technical areas where 
international cooperation could immediately con- 
tribute to progress, and identified potential legal 
problems. 

However, the Committee had to conduct its work 
without the participation of the U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, who refused to ac- 
cept the General Assembly’s decision on composi- 
tion of the Committee. India and the United 
Arab Republic thereupon also declined to attend. 
Nevertheless, the Committee under the able chair- 
manship of Japan was able to perform much use- 
ful exploratory work, and its report provided a 
sound basis for further consideration of the peace- 
ful uses of outer space during the 14th session. 

In December, after long negotiations at the 14th 
session of the General Assembly, the Soviet Union 
decided to participate in a new Outer Space Com- 
mittee of twenty-four members. The General 
Assembly thereupon established this new group 
and asked it to study outer space programs which 
might appropriately be undertaken under United 
Nations auspices and the nature of legal problems 
that might arise in outer space. 

The General Assembly also assigned to the Outer 
Space Committee responsibility for working out 
proposals for an international scientific conference 
of members of the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies on the peaceful uses of outer 
space, to be held in 1960 or 1961. The Soviet 
Union’s suggestion of such a conference was im- 
mediately welcomed by the United States. It can 
bring about an important exchange of knowledge 
in both the science and the technology of outer 
space. _ 
ec 

‘ SULLETIN of Jan. 11, 1960, p. 64. 

Tbid., Jan. 5, 1959, p. 24. 

°U.N. doc. A/4141. 
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3. Again in 1959 the General Assembly gave ex- 
pression to the widespread desire for a sound and 
workable system of controlled disarmament, and 
showed its interest in the efforts of the powers 
principally involved to work out such a system. 

In August 1959 the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union agreed to 
set up outside of the United Nations framework a 
new ten-nation Committee to explore possible 
avenues by which progress might be made in the 
disarmament field.’ In addition to these four 
states its membership includes Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, and Rumania. It 
first convened at Geneva in March 1960. 

In announcing the formation of this group, the 
four countries emphasized that the establishment 
of this Committee “in no way diminishes or en- 
croaches upon the United Nations responsibilities 
in this field.” They also made clear their inten- 
tion to keep the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission informed of the progress of the de- 
liberations and to submit reports to it regularly. 

Disarmament took up a major part of the de- 
bates of the 14th General Assembly. Altogether, 
the Assembly heard the views of 65 member 
states, including those of the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union. 
A resolution was unanimously adopted which ex- 
pressed the hope that “measures leading toward 
the goal of general and complete disarmament 
would be 
The 


resolution also transmitted various disarmament 


under effective international control” 
agreed upon in the shortest possible time.® 


proposals, including those of the Soviet Union 
and the United Kingdom, to the new 10-nation 
group for its consideration. Also submitted to 
this group was an Irish proposal calling for study 
of the problem of further dissemination of nuclear 
weapons.” 

Two resolutions were passed relating to nuclear 
weapons tests. The first, addressed to the three 
powers negotiating in Geneva for an end to such 
tests, urged them to continue their efforts to reach 
an agreement “including an appropriate inter- 
national control system,” and meanwhile to con- 
tinue their present voluntary discontinuance of 





7 BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1959, p. 438. 

° For text, see ibid., Nov. 23, 1959, p. 766. 

®* For background on the conference of the Ten-Nation 
Committee which met at Geneva Mar. 15-June 28, 1960, 
see ibid., Aug. 22, 1960, p. 267, and Sept. 5, 1960, p. 382. 
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nuclear testing. The other resolution requested 
France not to hold its scheduled tests in the 
Sahara.” 

4. The tragedy of Communist China’s actions 
in Tibet confronted the United Nations with a 
serious challenge. 

In early March world opinion was shocked by 
the brutal actions of the Chinese Communists in 
their efforts to impose communism on Tibet by 
force. Later the Dalai Lama, the spiritual and 
temporal leader of the Tibetan people, was forced 
to flee. From his asylum in India he appealed to 
the United Nations to consider the plight of his 
countrymen. 

The situation in Tibet was of direct concern 
to the General Assembly in fulfilling its Charter 
responsibility to promote universal respect for 
fundamental human rights and freedoms. Over 
the opposition of the Soviet Union the Assembly 
adopted a resolution ? sponsored by Malaya and 
Ireland in which it expressed its grave concern 
over the situation in Tibet and called for respect 
for the fundamental human rights of the Tibetan 
people and for their distinctive cultural and re- 
ligious life. 

5. The United Nations once again gave atten- 
tion to the continuing repression of the people of 
Hungary. 

Both the Soviet Union and the Hungarian re- 
gime have consistently refused to permit the 
United Nations Special Representative on Hun- 
gary, Sir Leslie Munro, to enter Hungary on be- 
half of the United Nations. In spite of this in- 
transigent attitude, he compiled an impressive 
report ** on current conditions in Hungary which, 
among other matters, noted that Hungarian pa- 
triots of 1956 were still being put to death. 

On the initiative of the United Nations Special 
Representative and the United States, the General 
Assembly again placed the question of Hungary 
on its agenda. The Soviet delegate strongly op- 
posed inscription of an item on Hungary, claim- 





* For text of resolution, see ibid., Dec. 21, 1959, p. 919; 
for an article by William J. Gehron on “Geneva Con- 
ference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests,” 
see ibid., Sept. 26, 1860, p. 482. 

1 U.N. doc. A/RES/1379 (XIV). 

* For background and text of resolution, see BULLETIN 
of Noy. 9, 1959, p. 683. 

® U.N. doc. A/4304. 





ing that it would be contrary to what he cali 
the “spirit of Camp David’”—a theme which ¢) 
Soviet Union sought to exploit throughout ¢ 





session. 
Ambassador [ Henry Cabot | Lodge immediate} 
and correctly replied that nothing took place dy 





) 


ing discussions at Camp David with Prem 


Khrushchev which would require the United X 
tions to ignore or condone what was happeniyy 
in Hungary. He emphasized that if the Sori 
Union wished to live up to the spirit of Cu 
David it should abide by the United Nations re 
lutions on Hungary and cooperate with Sir Led 
Munro in his efforts to carry out his mandate, 
The United States, together with twenty-thnr 
other nations, introduced a resolution deploriy 
the disregard of the Assembly’s resolutions byt! 


Soviet and Hungarian authorities and alli 


upon them to cooperate with the United Natio 
Representative.’ This resolution was adopted 
a large majority. In addition, the Assembly a 
again refused to accept the credentials of the re 
resentatives of the Hungarian regime.’ 1 
gether, these actions demonstrated the wor 
community’s indignation over the continued § 
viet-inspired repression in Hungary. 

6. The problem of the future of approximate 
one million Arab refugees from Palestine, mo 
of whom are now in Jordan, the Gaza Strip a 
Lebanon, has been a matter of concern to t! 
United Nations since 1949. 

This problem required thorough reexaminati 
by the General Assembly in 1959 because the ma 
date of the United Nations Relief and Wor! 
Agency for Palestine Refugees was due to exp! 
June 30, 1960. The United States has continue 
its substantial support for this major United } 
tions activity in the interest of the well-being 
the refugees and the stability of the ar 


~ 


) 


UNRWA has done an effective job in providil 


relief to the refugees at a low per capita cost. 

The Assembly took several constructive steps 
an effort to better the present situation and! 
find a solution to this pressing problem, It una 
mously extended UNRWA’s mandate for thr 
years with provision for a review at the end 
two years. It urged the acceleration of progr! 


BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1959, p. 875. 


* Thid., Dec. 28, 1959, p. 942. 
* Tbid., Jan. 4, 1960, p. 17. 
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relief rations be stopped. Finaily, it requested the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission to make fur- 
ther efforts to secure the implementation of the 
Assembly’s decision in 1948 that the refugees 
vishing to return to their homes and to live at 
peace with their neighbors should be permitted to 
do so and that compensation should be paid for 
property left behind by those not choosing to 
return. 

The United States stressed during the debate 
that a fundamental solution of the problem must 
be sought by all available means.17 

7. The Assembly made a further significant con- 
tribution to stability in the Middle East by voting 
continued support for the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. 

UNEF consists of about 5,000 soldiers from 
seven countries, patrolling the armistice demar- 
cation lines between the Egyptian part of the 

It is a re- 
international 


United Arab Republic and Israel. 
markable demonstration of what 
cooperation can do to help keep the peace. 

The cost of maintaining UNEF is the collec- 
tive responsibility of all member nations who are 
assessed for its upkeep on the basis of their con- 
tributions to the regular budget of the United 
Nations. However, the Soviet Union has refused 
to pay any of its share. A number of member 
states have found difficulty in paying even small 
amounts. In an effort to reduce the burden on 
these countries, the United States and a few other 
countries have made voluntary contributions over 
and above their regular shares during the past 
few years. 

At its last session the Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution under which the voluntary contributions 
amounting to about $34 million will be applied 
to reduce by 50 percent the assessments of mem- 
bers beginning with those with the smallest 
assessments. 

For our part, the United States will continue 
to support UNEF because we firmly believe it 
constitutes a major bulwark of peace in the Middle 
East. 

8. The 


—_—_— 


review and possible revision of the 
" Ibid., p. 31. 
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United Nations Charter continue to attract con- 
siderable interest. 

With the full support of the United States, the 
General Assembly decided again at its 14th ses- 
sion to continue its Committee on Arrangements 
for a Charter Review Conference and asked the 
Committee to report again no later than the 16th 
session of the Assembly. The United States con- 
tinues to favor the holding of a review confer- 
ence whenever a substantial majority of the 
member states believe that the international cli- 
mate is conducive to constructive review. 

9. As at the 13th and earlier sessions, the As- 
sembly, once again by a sizable majority, decided 
not to consider the question of Chinese repre- 
sentation.1s Asa result, the position of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China in the United 
Nations was maintained. 

10. The General Assembly also once again re- 
affirmed its desire, against Soviet opposition, to 
bring about the unification of Korea on the basis 
of genuinely free elections under United Nations 
supervision.?® 

11. The United Nations contributed further in 
1959 to progress for dependent peoples toward 
the Charter goal of self-government or independ- 
ence. In recognition of the rapid progress they 
have made, the General Assembly acted to termi- 
nate United Nations trusteeship in three trust 
territories in Africa—Cameroun, Togoland, and 
Somalia—as well as in Western Samoa in the 
Pacific. The first to achieve independence was 
Cameroun. <A distinguished United States dele- 
gation headed by Ambassador Lodge attended 
the Cameroun inaugural ceremonies on January 1, 
1960. 

Tn six other trust territories the United Nations 
trusteeship system continues to encourage prog- 
ress in advancing the people toward self-govern- 
ment or independence. 

12. It is especially gratifying for Americans 
that the General Assembly, in reviewing the 
progress of dependent territories throughout the 
world, commended the United States for bring- 
ing about full statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 
On July 4, 1959, the new 49-star American flag 
was raised at the United Nations, and the 50-star 
flag replaced it this July. 

* Tbid., Oct. 12, 1959, p. 517. 

” Thid., Jan. 4, 1960, p. 18. 
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13. Multilateral action for economic advance- 
ment of underdeveloped countries was given 
added impetus in 1959 as a result of a series of 
developments in which the United States took an 
active and leading role. 

The financial resources of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development were 
doubled and the capital of the International Mone- 
tary Fund was increased by 50 percent. The 
United States, pursuant to Congressional action, 
has increased its subscriptions to these two inter- 
national financing institutions.” 

The Board of Governors of the World Bank ap- 
proved the United States proposal to establish an 
International Development Association as an 
affiliate of the Bank. We hope that this institu- 
tion, which is designed to assist the underdevel- 
oped countries by financing long-term, low-inter- 
est projects which cannot be considered by the 

sank under its charter, will become operational in 
the latter part of 1960. 

The United Nations Special Fund, which re- 
sulted from the initiative of the United States, 
began its operations on January 1, 1959, with 
pledges totaling about $25.8 million of which the 
United States contribution amounted to about 
$10.3 million. Pledges for 1960, including the 
United States share, will total an estimated $38.8 
million—half again as much as in the first year. 

The Special Fund added significantly to the 
effective work of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program which conducted its activities 
in 1959 with financial resources amounting to 
The United States contri- 
buted about $11.9 million of this amount. 


about $29.7 million. 


The United Nations is a growing organization— 
growing both in membership and in maturity. 
Each year it has been confronted with new issues 
and, in meeting them, has demonstrated anew what 
great value it has for man in his quest for peace 
with justice. Given our sustained and vigorous 
support, it will continue to advance the interests 
of the American people and of free nations every- 
where. 


Dwicur D. E1sennower 


Tue Wurre House, August 16, 1960. 


For background, see ibid., Feb. 23, 1959, p. 279; Mar. 
9, 1959, p. 347; and Oct. 5, 1959, p. 488. 
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United States Delegations ) 
to International Conferences 


ECE Timber Committee 


The Department of State announced on Sy 
tember 30 (press release 569) that William Gar 
rard Reed, chairman, Simpson Timber Co., Seattk Inco 
Wash., has been designated U.S. delegate to th .. 
18th session of the Timber Committee of the ry) Siem 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), whie Press re 
will be held at Geneva October 3-7. Ac 

The Timber Committee is one of the princip! Israel 
committees of ECE, which provides a forum: jncom 
which experts in the field of timber may me: trade | 
periodically to consider matters of common inte) 5, Ser 
est. Discussions at this session will be devoted ti o¢ ga 
a review of the European timber market and Lite 
study of certain economic and technological pri The 
lems of the European timber industry. tg 

Mr. Reed will be assisted by members of the US i” 


resident delegation at Geneva. ently 
: numbe 

the an 

in the 

Current U.N. Documents: Bevelo 
A Selected Bibliography ' income 
the cc 

Economic and Social Council purpos 


Technical Assistance Activities of the United Natio The 
Corrigendum to report by the Secretary-General. [ ,. | 
3366/Corr. 1. June 20,1960. 1p. of inst 

Technical Assistance in Public Administration : Provisi (a) in 
of Operational, Executive and Administrative Persil ; 
nel. Corrigendum to report by the Secretary-Generi beginn 
E/3370/Corr. 1. June 20, 1960. 1 p. which 

Economie Development of Under-developed Countrie — 
Opportunities for International Co-operation on Bebiease of 
of Newly Independent Countries. Report of the Sete. afte 
tary-General. E/3387/Add. 1. June 20, 1960. 120" “T" 

World Economic Situation: Evaluation of Long-Temtakes 
Economie Projections. Replies of governments, inte ,, 
governmental organizations, and specialized agencies t The 
the questionnaire on long-term economic projectiolifoy ady 
K/3379/Add. 3, June 20, 1960, 98 pp.; Add. 4, June 
1960, 45 pp. first se 

Survey on the Main Trends of Inquiry in the Field of tl 
Natural Sciences, the Dissemination of Scientific Kno 
edge and the Application of Such Knowledge for Peatt 
ful Ends. Comments of the Director General | 
UNESCO. FE/38362/Add. 1. June 22, 1960. 10 pp. U.S. ¢ 

General Review of the Development and Co-ordinatit, — 
of the Economic, Social and Human Rights ProgrammGonc] 
and Activities of the United Nations and the Specializ 
Agencies as a Whole: Report of the World Heallprec. rey, 
Organization. E/3364/Add.1. June 23, 1960. 12 pp. \yi 

Ava 


*Printed materials may be secured in the UniteMents ¢ 
States from the International Documents Service, Colt), ha 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, NJ i 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed document'States | 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in Msultatic 
United States. hain 
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on Se 
iam (yy! 
»., Seat Jpcome-tax Convention 
He tol gigned With Israel 

the U) ) 
yy = Whi: Press release 571 dated September 30 

A convention between the United States and 
principi Israel for the avoidance of double taxation of 
forum  jncome and for the encouragement of international 
nay Me trade and investment was signed at Washington 
100 inte) pn September 30 by Christian A. Herter, Secretary 
evotedii o¢ State, and Avraham Harman, Israeli Ambas- 
et andi dor in Washington. 
sate The provisions of the convention follow, in gen- 
eral, the pattern of income-tax conventions pres- 
ently in force between the United States and a 
In accordance with 


f the US 


number of other countries. 
the announced administration policy of assisting 
in the promotion of private investment in under- 
developed countries by allowing a credit for 
income-tax incentives granted in such countries, 
the convention contains a provision for this 
purpose. 
d Natio: The convention provides that upon the exchange 
neral. Te, . ire ° . ae 
of instruments of ratification it shall be effective 
bees: (a) in the case of U.S. tax, for taxable years 
ve Persie ’, ; : 
ry-Geneni beginning on or after January 1 of the year in 
Conntrie Wich the exchange takes place and (b) in the 
( L “J < 
on Beti¢ase of Israeli tax, for the tax years beginning on 
the Sect - 4 ‘ ‘ 
49. yg yor after April 1 of the year in which the exchange 
Long-Tetfakes place. 
nts, inte , is . 5 : . 
igencies! Lhe convention will be submitted to the Senate 
ro ee advice and consent to ratification early in the 
, June 2 : ; : 
first session of the 87th Congress. 
‘ield of t 
ific Know 
for Peat 
reneral ( 


0 pp. U.S. and Scandinavian Countries 
“OPUMaUY 

ROOTS 1 s s 
cosranm@onclude Air Consultations 

Specie ia! 

‘1d Healtprecs release 566 dated September 28 

), 12 pp. 

Aviation delegations representing the Govern- 
ne UnitMents of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden on the 
-e, Colul 7 aa 
ce eo yone hand and the Government of the United 
ocument States on the other met at Copenhagen for con- 
‘ies In Wy, : : a 7 

~~ ‘fultations during the period September 12 through 
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September 28, 1960. These consultations were 
held on U.S. initiative for the purpose of resolving 
certain basic differences in interpretation and ap- 
plication of the capacity provisions of the air 
transport agreements between the United States 
and the three Scandinavian countries. It became 
clear during the course of the discussions that the 
views held by the respective delegations on the 
capacity provisions of the agreements differed con- 
siderably. The consultations have been conducted 
in the friendly atmosphere that has traditionally 
characterized the relations between the Scandi- 
navian countries and the United States in the field 
The delegations will now re- 
port to their respective Governments. 


of civil aviation. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Done 
at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into force July 
29, 1957. TIAS 3878. 

Acceptance deposited: Ghana, September 28, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


india 


Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of May 4, 1960, as supplemented (TIAS 4499 
and 4543), with exchange of notes. Signed at Wash- 
ington September 23, 1960. Entered into force Septem- 
ber 23, 1960. 


Indonesia 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 8, 1960. 
Entered into force: September 21, 1960. 


Italy 


Agreement amending the agreement of November 20 and 
December 14, 1951 (TIAS 3186), concerning the disposi- 
tion of equipment and material furnished in connection 
with the mutual defense assistance program. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Rome September 7, 1960. En- 
tered into force September 7, 1960. 


Korea 


Agreement supplementing and amending the agricultural 
commodities agreement of June 30, 1959, as amended 
(TIAS 4256 and 4893). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Seoul September 14, 1960. Entered into force Sep- 
tember 14, 1960. 


United Arab Republic 


Agreement supplementing and amending the agricuitural 
commodities agreement of August 9, 1960 (TIAS 4551). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Cairo September 17, 
1960. Entered into force September 17, 1960. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Post at Lagos Raised to Embassy 


The Department of State announced on September 30 
(press release 578) that the American consulate general 
at Lagos, Federation of Nigeria, will be elevated to an 
Embassy on October 1, 1960, upon the accession of that 
country to independence. Joseph Palmer II has been ap- 
pointed the first American Ambassador to the new nation. 

The United States first opened a consulate in Lagos in 
1916. Today the U.S. mission there consists of the con- 
sulate general, an International Cooperation Administra- 
tion liaison office established in 1958, and the United 
States Information Service, there since 1949. At the 
present time there are four U.S. information centers in 
Nigeria. The principal one is located in the federal 
capital, Lagos, and one in each of the regional capitals, 
Ibadan, Kaduna, and Enugu. 


Designations 


Milton Barall as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs, effective October 3. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press reelase 576 dated 
October 1.) 

Russell Fessenden as Director, Office of European 
Regional Affairs, effective September 4. 

Robert N. Magill as Deputy Director, Office of European 
Regional Affairs, effective September 4. 

Robert G. Miner as Director, Office of Greek, Turkish, 
and Iranian Affairs, effective October 2. 

John L. Roach as Director, U.S. Operations Mission, 
Nepal, effective September 29. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 546 dated Sep- 
tember 16.) 

Leonard J. Saccio as Director, U.S. Operations Mission, 
Brazil, effective September 26. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 557 dated September 
26.) 

William C. Wild, Jr., as Director, U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion, Sudan, effective September 18. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 560 dated 
September 26. ) 

Harry W. Yoe as Director, U.S. Operations Mission, 
The West Indies, effective September 21. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 553 dated 
September 21. ) 
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Resignations 





Octol 


Leonard J. Saccio as Deputy Director of the Inter; Austr 
tional Cooperation Administration, effective September s:) YM 
(For an exchange of correspondence between Preside) jo 
Eisenhower and Mr. Saccio, see White House press relge| Aviati 
dated September 22.) cl 
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7 clude Air Consultations 


A Broad Look at the International 
(Dillon ) 


Congress, The. U.S. Participation in the United 
Nations During 1959 (Hisenhower ) 
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